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COUNTRY LIFE, November 28, 1941 





PERSONAL 


A smart and becoming FUR FELT HAT 
£% or beret made to match any suit for 2 gns. 
Models sent on approval Ready to wear 
woollen frocks from 7gns. Becoming brocade 
house-gowns for dinner wear 8 gns. SKETCHES 
AND PATTERNS SENT. ROSE BREWSTER, 145, 
New Bond street, W.1. Mayfair 8504. 


IR-RAID AND INSURANCE CLAIMS. 
“2% Consult JOHN W. BELL, ASSESSOR, 44, 
Hatton Garden. E.C.1. Holborn 5353. 


Cc APEAUX THERESE creates MODEL 
HATS at moderate prices 


SPECIALISES in remodelling. P 
Call or write, 10, Margaret St., W.1. Mus 2605. 


YREAM. Lines and wrinkles disappear 

like magie with Hormone SKIN CREAM 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Trial pot Is. 9d. 
Write to H. R. Laboratory (C.L.), 37, New 
Bond Street. London, W.1. 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways: 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 


ind improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No, C6/38 free on 


request.—J. B. Carh, LTb., Contractors, 


Pettenhall, Staffs 


E+ EMY ACTION AND THE PROPERTY 
OWNER. The Property Owners Protec- 
tion Assocation as an additional advantage of 
Membership has arranged a Special Panel of 
Surveyors to advise without charge on 
litticulties arising under War Damage. Full 
particulars SECRETARY, Spencer House, South 
Place, E.C.2. 


Fok SERVICE, 


BUY NOW 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


WITHOUT COUPONS OR PURCHASE TAX 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street, 


MAYFAIR 3884 Berkeley Square, W.1 


G°® LD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

bought for cash or exchanged at CHISWELL’S 

LTD., OF 150, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 

(KENS. 0903) and 23, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 

connoisseurs of furniture, objets d'art, silver, 

Shetlield plate, china, glass, ete. 


~NICKERBOCKER-BREECHES. 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available. 
O.d customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 
~~] HOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, Gomeeine 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 


OPATINE’ TINTINGS 
APPLIED DAILY BY EXPERTS IN MY SALONS 
Beautify the hair and tint to any of the 
follc wing shades : 
Light, medium, dark browns. 
Blonde, auburn and black. 
Also obtainable for SELF-APPLICATION LN YOUK 
OWN HOME at 6/9 per carton, including Pur- 
chase Tax and postage, Remit P.O. (stating 
shade required). 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHECUR 
MAISON GEORGES 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, 
s.W.1 (only address). 


Pel. : VICTORIA 5943-5044. 


London, 


A VALLIERE, LTD., HAIRDRESSERS AND 
PERMANENT - AVING SPECIALISTS, 125, 
Baker Street, W.1, after being closed for four 
months owing to enemy action, now have 
GREAT PLEASURE IN) ANNOUNCING 
rHE RE OPENING OF THEIR SALONS. 
Phone We Ibeck 2523/4 





IFE AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCEL- 

LENT CIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. send 3d. for 
specimen copy. Light. 16, Queensberry Place, 
London, 5.W.7 


EICA. Do your country two good turns. 

SELL Us YOUR LEICA OR OTHER 
MINIATURE for important work and lend 
the money to the Government. We give 
highest) priees.—WALLACE HEATON, LTb., 
127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


M'*! ATURES TREASURED MEMOR- 
. LES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 2 guineas. Old 
miniatures perfectly restored.— VALERIE 
SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.20.) (Tel Wimbledon 5459.) 
Established L760 


M eNom ARK holders have permanent con- 
4 fidential London address 5/- p.a.—Write 
BMYMONO 17, W.C.1 


TO COUPONS.—NEW FROCKS FOR 
a OLD. Expert remodelling. BETTY 
DAWSON, 127, Oxford St., W.1. Gerrard 517s, 


Pp" rURES Rob. Buras, by Raeburn: 
Lovely Ellen ‘Terry, by Millais. Holbein 
Old Master Art Investment Box 864. 


EMOVALS., Packing and = Shipping 

Large lift van Cases specially con- 

struc ted.—J OosEPH ©, MOUNT & CO... Steven- 
age Road, 5.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


REXEWN EAR, LTD. turn SUITS, 
COSTUMES, OVERCOATS like new; 
65s. and save coupons.—Post or eall, 15 
roadway, Victoria St.. S.W.1 Abb. 7348. 


V JINTER IN WAR-TLME will find us, as 

in previous years, seeking the welfare of 
the poorest in E.C. London, Please help us 
to give BREAD, GROCERIES, COALS, and 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS (as far as rationing 
may permit) to those in deepest need. FIELD 


LANE INSTITUTION (Founded 1841), Vine Hill, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Personal 1/6. 


1/- per line. 
PERSONAL | 


AXATION—HAVE YOU ANY TAXATION 
DIFFICULTIES? Such matters as pay- 
ment for repairs on property ; annual gifts to 
relatives and friends ; letting of property on 
a furnished tenancy ; engagement in farming ; 
reduction of income since commencement of 
war. Any enquiry will be treated with 
strictest confidence and receive the special 
advice of a late H.M. Inspector of Taxes. 
Write or phone for appointment. Mr. CYRIL 
KILNER, Byron House, 7, St. James's Street, 
London, 8.W.1. Tel.: Whi 9278. 


BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 


Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEENS GATE, a.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR. 
Long or intensive courses. "Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939 





LACK-OUT NIGHTS. MAKE THEM 
INTERESTING & PROFITABLE 
Under the 21ST ANNIVERSARY scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM you can take 
Courses in FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, STORY 
WRITING OR POETRY at half-fees. No cur- 
tailme nt. Write for free book : 
ae = =: FOR THE PRESS” 
» Applications Dept.. 
LONDON ‘SC HOOL OF - RNALISM 
57, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 


LANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
Eywoop, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful surround- 
ings. FROEBEL DEPARTMENT for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in FOUR 
LANGUAGES, THE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, 
DRESSMAKING AND SECRETARIAL WORK. 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. A_ few 
bursaries available for parents of  parti- 
cularly pecmniiing children. Tel. KINGTON 38. 


AKE A SU CCESS “OF you RL ‘LIF E BY 
TAKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE 
IN THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIM- 
MING. ROSA BARRIE (Universite de Beaute, 
Paris; affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Ave., New 
York), Warrens Way, Effingham, Surrey. 
REFERENCE BOOKS. PUBLIC 


Gor 

ND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YE ar BOOK. Schools and Careers for 
Boys. By post lls. Id. GIRLS SCHOOL 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for Girls. 
By post 8s. 1d.— DEANE & SONs, 31, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

HORT STORY WRITING.—tThere is a 

short cut to successful story writing 
the Regent way. Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-3. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 














POULTRY 
IRD SEED. Excellent mixture for all 
small cage birds; 3-lbs, 5/-...7-lbs. 10/6 


14-lbs, 20/-... PARROT FOOD. 6- Re... 14/-: 
12-lbs., 26/-; sample 1-ib., 2/6; packed free 
and carriage paid.—G, TELKAMP & SONS, 
Lrp., 144 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 





V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
(unrationed), The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent, albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL asa 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs.’’— 
Ministry of Food. Full direetions. 7lb. 7/6, 
l4lbs. 14/-, 28lbs. 24/-. 56 Ibs. 40/-, lewt. 67/6. 
All carriage paid.—OV-OX By-PRopUCcTs, 
(Dept. U.L.), Sevenoaks. 





ULLETS. grand lot, 2/5 months. Satis- 
faction assured. —FERNLANDs POULTRY 
FarM. Hanworth Lane, Chertsey, 3252. 
5/6 months old, R.LR., B.L. x 
R.1.R., 1.8. x .W., 30/- e ach. Also 
Khaki Campbell and Aylesbury Ducks 
Ilood-tested. Immediate delivery. Cash 
with order. Carriage paid.— LAWRENCE, Ivy 
House Farm, Tarvin, Chester 


ULLETS. 





WANTED 


EHICLES. Ek ST ATE UTILITY 

VEHICLES. SAL OON CARS. TRUCKS 
VANS, 

late models of all ro purchased for imme- 

diate cash. W. HAROLD PERRY LTD., Station 

Bridge, Wealdstone. Middx. Harrow 2251/2. 


MOTOR CARS 


Bkoow LANDS OF BOND STREET.— 
Where to buy and where to sell cars of 
good makes and low — age. 103, New Bond 
street, W.1 Mavfair 8351. 


AR BREAKERS: wanted Crown Wheel 
and Pinicn for 1931 Sunbeam ear, 16 h.p. 
Box 863. 


Jack BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1 Mayfair 7444 

N ODERN little used CAR required. Price 
‘ and Specification —Birch Hollow, Park 
Copse, Dorking. 





REQUIRED for aircraft work, HOTEL 
BUS or SMALL COACH complete, or 
SIMILAR CHASSIS only. Fairly fast.— 
Box 861. 


(Min. 3 lines) 
FOR SALE 


LANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, 

Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s 
2 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. each, 
post free—DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 
Hawick, Koxburghshire. 


ALENDARS. BEAUTIFUL TREES. 12 Wood- 

land Studies by R. St. Barbe Baker, 
limited edition, 5s.—E. C. Davis, Hon. Sec., 
at Caldwell Lodge, Marlow. 


ALENDARS. “ FISHING FLEET, 1942.” 

Ready Dec. &th, 3/9, tax and post 
paid. Please order now for dispatch publica- 
tion day.—H. JENKINS, Photomarine, Lowes- 
toft 


ARAVANS. WINCHESTER 15ft. 3ins. 
dble-panelied, lantern roof, 4 berth, 
2 rooms, £425. ARLIGHT dble-panelled, 
gas ¢ ooke r, anthrae ite stove, 3 berth, 2 ward- 
robes, £34 ECC! 3 berth, 2 rooms, 
paraffin cooker, £17: 60 Modern trailer 
earavans at F.O.C., 200-220, Cricklewood 
Broadway, London, N. W.2. Gladstone 2234, 
ext. 2. 
ARAVAN, 16 ft., 4 berths, 2 rooms, dble- 
panelled. Unused. £160.—Rose Cottage, 
2. Worton Kd., Isleworth. Hounslow 13) 
D!: MONDs. _ Ex-officer has for sale DIA- 
MOND NECKLACE—very _brilliant— 
6% stones (174 carats) set in platinised silver 
with 3-stone platinised clasp. Length 16 ins. 
Bank or solicitor’s references. Very moderate 
price for immediate settlement. Inspection 
invited. Phone, eve. only: Mountview 5780 
or Write, Box 862. 














ERALDRY.—Yocer ARMs painted upon 

wood or glass by HERALDIC ARTIST; 
from 1 guinea. —HYLDA WYLKINSON, 5, West 
End Avenue, Harrogate. 


APS. A rare genuine XVIIth-century 
map is the finest decoration for home 
or office. The perfect present. Colourful, 
distinctive, unique. Ask prices of County 
wanted.— EVELING, 19, Rathbone Place, W.1. 
EAT is the great economiser of fuel—no 
smoke, no sparks. It improves with 
keeping; the fragrance of burning PEAT is 
renowned. Truck-loads sent any part country. 
For price list apply F. RICHARDSON, 215, 
London Rd., Ewell, Surrey. Ewell 2897. 
S TAMPS ! EARLY BRITISH 
COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
one-third of catalogue price. one —— Mint 
and superb used moderns.—* K,”’ 6, Westhill 
toad, London, 8.W.1s 


WEEDS, lovely, soft, lasting, 14/- yard, 

56in. wide. Write for patterns.— DEN- 
HOLM 'TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Rox. 

WEEDS.— Have your favourite suit copied 

in a Redmayne Countryside tweed. Prices 
from £5/17/6 and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed 
or money and coupons refunded. Ladies’ or 
Men’s patterns sent post free—REDMAYNES, 
8. Wigton, Cumberland. 


WANTED 
APDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPE- 
WRITERS and SAFES, etc., wanted 
FOR CASH. Highest prices.—TAYLOR’S 
74, Chancery Lane, London, Holborn 3793. 


IR FORCE, NAVAL AND MILITARY 

UNIFORMS—a big price given for these, 
and for TRUNKS, MUFTI, ete. Appointments 
kept. AXFORD & SONS, 304-306, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8.W.1. Vic. 1934. 


CL OTHING.—MISSES MANN AND 
SH Be KLETON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing; Furs, Linen, Silver. Old 
Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


Fik EARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, “coach 

horns, models, native curios, sets chess- 
men, flower paper-weights, old gold and silver 
and antique jewellery bought.— PEARL CROss, 
35, St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 


F‘ RNITUR E wanted, large or small quan- 

tities, unlimited cash.—STONE. 41 Harcourt 
Road, London, N.22. Phone North 3920. 
HOOVERs, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 

chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
equipment urgently wanted for cash. ull 
particulars, SUPER Vacs, 33, Baker Street, 
London. Welbeek 9825. 

USICAL INSTRUMENTS wanted for 

cash, particularly drums, clarionets, 

saxophones, trumpets, trombones, piano- 
accordions, etc. Call, ‘phone or write, details 
to KEITH Prowse & Co., LTD., 159, New 
Bond Street, W.1. RiEGent 6000. 


PIANO WANTED, upright or small grand 
GREY, 24, Lynton Avenue, Romford, 
Essex. — pel —— 
ADIOGRAMS, RADIOS & CLASSICAL 
RECORDS, good condition, wanted. 
Good prices. GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 121, 
Shaftesvury Avenue, W.C.2. TEM. 3007. 








SILVER. Before you sell your surplus 
SILVER 
cousult 
THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 
3, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, 58.W.1. 
Who have buyers for all kinds of silver and 
plate, particularly fine antique pieces. 
Much massive Victorian silver is going to 
America at the moment, PRODUCING VALU- 
ABLE DOLLAR EX@HANGE, and many people 
in this country are realising the absurdity of 
keeping such things locked away in banks 
and cellars. 

IMBER.—WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
well-grown parcels of standing timber 
trees—hardwoods and/or softwoods. With or 
without the freehold.—B. A. Brown, Timber 
Merchant, Canal Wharf, Leighton Buzzard. 
YPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all office equipment 
wanted FOR CASH.—MR. DEA, 9, Kingsgate 

Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 2583. 
WINE AND SPIRITS, small or large 
parcels purchased privately. Submit 

details and prices required to Box 368. 

















___ GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN TALK 
HIS is the best “ of the year for 
planting FRUIT TREES ands thos 

Gardeners who have not sent me details of 

their requirements should do so at once 

My famous Nurseries, which were founded 

in 1797 have an unassailable reputation for 

first-class quality and you can, therefore, con- 

fidently order by post with my assurance o 

guaranteed satisfaction. 


GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT 


Here is a Collection of Apple Trees which hav: 
been specially chosen to ensure a supply « 
fruit for dessert well into the winter months 
The Collection consists of 4 specially selecte 
3-year-old Fruiting-size Bush Apple Tree 
as follows: 1 WORCESTER PEARMAI) 
the popular and earliest fruiting variety) 
1 JAMES GRIEVE, everybody’s favourit: 
2 COX’S ORANGE for Xmas eating. Th 
Collection of 4 magnificent Apple Trees 
worth at least 30/-, but as a special off 
while present stock lasts I will send ecarriag 
and packing free, for only 20/-, 2 Collection 
33/6 3 Collections 57/6. 

Some further remarkable offers of Fri 





rrees:. 

CORDON APPLES—Cox’s, James Griey 
Ellison’s Orange, splendid stock, 5/- each. 

BUSH APPLES, in most of the leadi: 
varieties ‘tor dessert, including  Ellisor 
Orange, Cox’s, Worcester Pearmain, Laxton 
Superb, Chas. Ross, Beauty of Bath, et 
4/6 and 5/6 each. 

COOKING APPLES—Bramiley’s Seedling 
Monarch, ete., 6/- each. 

PEARS—Bush trees : William, Conferene 
Beurre Hardy, Louis Bonne of Jerse 
Doyenne du Comice, 5/6 each. 

PLUMS—Specially selected Victoria, Bur 
banks, Czar and Pershore Purple Plum Tree: 
all half-standards, full fruiting-size, 5/6 eacl 

Limited quantities of various other Frui 
Trees are available and | would therefor 
suggest that you send details of your requir« 
ments without delay. 





SOFT FRUIT FOR BIG CROPS 


The vitamin value of soft fruit is proclaimed 

by all and to encourage the growing of this 
valuable food, here is a special offer of 12 

RASPBERRY CANES, 3 BLACK CUR- 
RANTS, 3 RED CURRANTS, which | 
will send for 10,- carriage paid. 

Other Soft Fruit Offers: GOOSEBERRIES, 
popular varieties, CARELESS, 24/- doz. 
RASPBERRIES—LLOYD GEORGE and 
NORFOLK GIANT, 4/- doz., 30/- 100. RED 
CURRANTS—LAXTON’S FAMOUS No. 1, 
1/6 each, 15/- doz., 95/- 100. BLACK CUR- 
RA} Strong 2-year bushes, popular 
varieties, = oe S BLACK and BALD- 
WIN, 1/2 12/- doz. CULTIVATED 
BLAC — SERIES ~HIMALAYAN GIANT, 
2/6 each. 








WORLD FAMOUS ROSES 


Here is another of MY FAMOUS ROSE 
COLLECTIONS, introducing the finest Roses 
of to-day. The Collection consists of one each 
of the following 12 varieties of Bush Roses: 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE, finest red; THE 
GENERAL, flowing crimson; SOUTH PORT, 
brilliant scarlet; GOLDEN DAWN, yellow: 
MADAME BUTTERFLY, apricot — pink; 
SHOT SILK, cherry cerise; PICTURE, soft 
pink; PHYLLIS GOLD, yellow; CON- 
QUEROR, orange flame; DAILY MAIL, 
coral red; DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, clear 
orange; OLD GOLD, copper gold. Twill 
send one strong bush of each of these 12 
Roses, carriage and packing free, for the 
ridiculous price of 15/- and with every Col- 
lection will include absolutely FREE OF 
CHARGE, one Bush of the new Kose, 
CUTHBERT’S PINK PERFECTION, value 
3/-. The Catalogue value of this Collection 
and Free Gift is quite 20/-. Two Collections 
and two Free Gifts, 28/-. Three Collections 
and Three Free Gifts, €2. Carriage Paid. 

Unless otherwise stated please add 1/- for 
carriage and packing, over £1 carriage paid. 

Write to me for any help you may require 
on gardening matters. 

MR. CU as RT, R. & G. CUTHBERT, 
, GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 
The N ation’ s Nurserymen since 179 





OWLING GREENS. We can still const 
SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND and FERTILISERS 
for top-dressing. 
Send your enquiries to 
MAXWELL M. HART, LTD., 
39, VICTORIA STREE T, §.W.1. 
Phone : ieacmmennial 1774-5. 





N- TOU T-CAS. THE LARGEST “MAKERS OF 

HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. BRITAIN. 
EXPERTS and MATERIAL ready the moment 
the V day arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 
LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER. 








eo DESIGNED AND _ CON- 

STRUCTED. Sherwood Cup, Chelsea 

aon. ined. ena G. WUHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 





EGETABLE AND FLOW ER SEEDS 
of quality—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seeds 
men, Histon, Cambs. 


FINANCIAL 


ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE for Mort- 

gages and Ground Rents, Reversion: 
purchased. or advances on same.—Writ 
WRAGG INNES & CO., Estate Agents, 11/15 
Air St., W.1. Regent 0321. 




















HOTELS AND GUESTS 
AND 
FLATS AND CHAMBERS 





Advertisements under this heading will be 
found on the CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES feature 
on page 990. 
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Country Life 








VoL. XC. No. 2341. NOVEMBER 28, 1941. 


Published Friday, Price ONE SHILLING & THREEPENCE. 








KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Gittasten Ce. canton 





WARWICKSHIRE AND WORCESTER BORDERS 


North End of the Cotswolds 
THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PORTIONS OF 


THE IDLICOTE ESTATE, 1,495 ACRES 


Situated on the western borders of the Vale of Red Horse midway between Banbury and Stratford-on-Avon 
4 : and about 3 miles north of Shipston-on-Stour 





Including 


i 6 FIRST-CLASS STOCK 
REARING AND WHEAT 
FARMS 


three of which will be 
offered with Vacant Pos- 
session and one _ with 
possession at Michaelmas, 


Five have attractive stone- 
built farmhouses, with oak 
floors, beamed ceilings and 
woodwork, and other 
interesting features. The 
sixth farm has a modern 
brick and tiled House, and 
all equipped with extensive 
buildings and stock yards. 





UPPER ST. DENNIS FARM. 


Brake Cottage (vacant pos- 

session) with pasture and 

woodland and range cf former 
Hunt Kennels. 


Several Cottages in Idlicote 
Village. 


50 acres of heavily stocked 
oak and mixed woodlands. 


For Sale by Auction as 
a whole or in Lots at 
Stratford-on-Avon at an 

early date. NINEVEH FARMHOUSE—KITCHEN. 





IDLICOTE HILL FARM. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SIMMONS & SIMMONS, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. Land Agent: MR. SHELDON BOSLEY, Shipston-on-Stour. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1., and Messrs. R. C. Knight & Sons, Cambridge. 





BEDS AND NORTHANTS BORDERS 


Occupying a_ choice 

position 250ft. up on 

sandy soil, facing South 
with good views. 





Central heating. 
Company’s electric light. 
Ample water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Stabling for 19. 
Garage for 3 cars. 


Stone-built Tudor RESI- 
8Cottagesand Farmhouse. 


i i DENCE, part of which is 
' | 400 years old with William 
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and Mary additions, is 
approached by a lime 
avenue drive of 150 yards. 


Lounge hall, 
4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 
14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 
5 bathrooms. 


ABOUT 167 ACRES. 





Hunting. Golf. 


Well-timbered 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 


Tennis and croquet lawns, 
swimming pool, kitchen 
garden; about 144 acres 
of pasture; 20 acres of 
arable. The whole, which 
is in hand, extends to 


THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH UP TO ABOUT 22 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 


Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,606.) 
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Reading 4441 (2lines) N IC H OLAS Telegraphic Addresses : 


“Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
Regent{ 9593 (Established 1882) , 9 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS aes 
STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT. YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





l 


’ 


CROOKHAM COMMON, NEWBURY 


Lovely position on the Common, facing South. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED OR WOULD BE SOLD 


NORTH MIDLANDS 
THIS BEAUTIFUL UNTOUCHED ELIZABETHAN MANOR 
HOUSE 





Rich in original panel- 







A PICTURESQUE OLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE oak > hadi 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND BEAUTIFULLY FITTED. Entrance hall ms : PS 
ce S$; é - ‘ 
HALL, GENT’S CLOAKROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BEDROOMS (5 BEDS), “ata ‘ ies athe 
BATHROOM. att an PTT TT | 
GAS. TELEPHONE. INEXPENSIVE (MT 
GARDENS i yy tt 
WELL-STOCKED GARDEN AND GRASSLAND, IN ALL ARDENS. mM Pee anagy EDD 
, ; , wii see EE . 
| Fine set of farmbuild- ; rT | ha 
13 ACRES ings to accommodate \ ' i ~ = ii 
a ‘ P . pale nearly 100 head of sates TT a ‘. 
RENT FURNISHED 8 GUINEAS PER WEEK, INCLUDING stock. 
GARDENER’S WAGES Cottages together with 
PRICE £3,750 of rich, well-watered pasture intersected and bounded by a river. 
: ; , ; , = FOR SALE. 
Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : j ' 
Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : | OWNER WOULD STAY ON AS TENANT IF DESIRED 
Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 
A COUNTRY ESTATE IN MINIATURE WITH QUEEN FOUR MILES FROM READING 


ANNE RESIDENCE AND 50 ACRES 
CONVENIENT FOR NEWBURY, BASINGSTOKE AND READING. WELL PLANNED COUNTRY HOUSE 


HIGH GROUND. SOUTH ASPECT. VIEWS. ENTIRE QUIET. HUNTING. 
+ ey Lounge hall, 3 large re- 


ception rooms, 12 bed- IN PARKLIKE MEADOWLAND OF 6 ACRES 
rooms (some with 
basins, h. and c.), 5 8 BED, 2 BATHS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM. 


bathrooms, y. 
EXCEPTIONA - DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE. 


(Another cottage if wanted.) 


COURT, ete. Electric light. Central heating. Walled kitchen garden. Tennis lawn. 


Garage for 4 cars. 





Electric light. Central £6,500 with 1 cottage and 6 acres, 
heating. Cottage. 
Meadowland. SOME FURNITURE COULD BE PURCHASED IF WANTED 
a Wa In all nearly H 
= : : ’ ° “T iT) f Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: 
eeenate PMs wa ag Dla: ty ge ig ony Yard Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Telephone: 
j ‘ : iit . 4 Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) 


Piccadilly, W.1; and 1, Station Road, Reading. 











Grcarener Sin WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


WEST SUSSEX—DOWN COUNTRY “IN THE WEALD OF KENT 


Main Line Railway Station 1% miles. %% mile from a Village 










A LATE XVith CENTURY HOUSE 
7-8 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3 Reception and Billiards Rooms. 
Electric Light, Central Heating, 





AN ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


10 Bedrooms, 4 Bathrooms, 4 Reception Rooms. 
Electric Light, Central Heating, ete. Garage for 2 cars. 


CHARMING OLD WORLD GROUNDS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN, etc. Light Soil. Stabling, Garage, 2 Cottages, Farm Buildings, etc. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED AT A LOW RENT GROUNDS, ARABLE, PASTURE, FRUIT, ETC. 
Highly recommended by the Agents:—WINKWORTH « CO., ABOUT 62 ACRES 
48, Curzon Street, W.1. FREEHOLD FOR SALE: PRICE £5,250 


— Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


SURREY—WOKING 3 MILES _ : oe 
At the top of a Hill HANTS 


400/ft. above sea. Good views. 





A BEAUTIFULLY FITTED HOUSE 


8 principal bedrooms (2 complete suites), 6 bathrogms, staff bedrooms, 4 reception 
rooms (one is 40 ft. long); every modern requirement; fitted basins; central heating in 





A MODERN HOUSE 


8 Bedrooms, 2 Dressing Rooms, 3 Bathrooms, 3 Reception Rooms. 


Main Services, Central Heating. 2 Garages. Cottage. : cage once Sas cae 
CHARMING GARDENS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT, all rooms; garage and rooms for chauffeur. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. GROUNDS ADJOINING A COMMON 

IN ALL 2%, ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 















PRE RBC > 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Maytals 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 PO ny 








45- MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Main Line Station 3 Miles. 


WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE built of brick, in first-rate order throughout and 
fitted with all modern improvements. It stands about 300ft. up, approached by a 
drive. The house contains entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Companies’ electric light and water. Telephone. Modern drainage. 
Stabling for 7. Garage for 6 cars. Pair of cottages, each containing 4 rooms. 


THE GARDENS are delightfully laid out and include lawns, flower and kitchen 
gardens, orchard and grassland. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD HUNTING. GOLF. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(39,345.) 


MONMOUTHSHIRE AND 
With magnificent views of the Wye Valley. Occupying a fine position about 200 ft. above sea-level. 


A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 112 ACRES 


The Residence, built of local red sandstone with tiled roof, has recently been modernised, and is approached by a drive. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s electricity. Ample private water. Modern drainage. Buildings. Garages. 2 Cottages. 











Beautifully Timbered Pleasure Grounds with lawns, flower, fruit and vegetable gardens which are very fertile. 
THIS LAND IS PRINCIPALLY RICH PASTURE, WITH SOME FIRST-CLASS ARABLE, A LARGE PRODUCTIVE ORCHARD IN FULL BEARING AND 
GOOD OAK WOODLAND. 

TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,459.) 








OVERLOOKING A SURREY GOLF COURSE 


Electric service of trains to London 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN WHITE HOUSE 


with tiled roof n delightful surroundings. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms 
and 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Electricity and gas. Main water and drainage. 
Double garage. Cottage. 
TIMBERED GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES with lawn, 
iris and sunk paved gardens, herbaceous borders. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
PRICE £5,500 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (30,76 1.) 


CHELMSFORD 7 MILES 
MODERN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 45 ACRES 


Occupying a nice situation about 300ft. up with beautiful views. 
THE BRICK AND SLATED RESIDENCE IS APPROACHED BY A DRIVE OF ABOUT A QUARTER-OF-A-MILE IN LENGTH 
WITH A LODGE (4 rooms) AT ENTRANCE 


The accommodation, which is all on two floors, comprises hall, 3 reception rooms, winter garden, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 











Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Company’s water. Modern drainage. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 3 COTTAGES. HARD TENNIS COURT. PLEASURE GARDENS. 2 KITCHEN GARDENS. ORCHARDS. PASTURE LAND. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. HUNTING. GOLF. POLO. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (17,365.) 


SURREY LONDON 12 MILES 


A UNIQUE BIJOU RESIDENCE, becutifully fitted throughout and possessing 
modern conveniences, and occupying a seciuded position in the best surroundings of 
a good residential district. 











3 reception rooms, attractive sun parlour, cloakroom; 4 bedrooms and dressing room; 
3 bathrooms, up-to-date domestic offices and maids’ sitting room. 


PART-CENTRAL HEATING; ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Air Raid Shelter. Garage for 2 Cars. 
ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT GARDEN 


Comprising : Lawn, Tennis Court, well-stocked Kitchen and Flower Gardens. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,900 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,797.) 
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FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


ENLARGED AND MODERNISED 


WITH GREAT CARE. 
MANY CHARACTERISTICS. 


TASTEFULLY APPOINTED. FIRST 
CLASS ORDER. 


Drive approached off common. 


Hall, 4 reception, cloakroom, offices, 
servants’ hall, 7 bedrooms (4 with 
h. & ¢.), 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating throughout. 

.lyents : 


REIGATE 
FOR SALE 


In the COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 


Drawing room 22 ft. x 14 ft. 
Dining room 16 ft. x 16 ft. 
Central heating. 


lt ACRES 
Applu, 
S.W.1. 


HAMPTON 
(Tel. : REG. 8222.) 





‘Weaghanes Regent esas (Private Branch Gushange). 


HAMPTON 


In the Best Residential Part 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


BY AN ARCHITECT 
Sitting room 22 ft. 

6 bedrooms. 
All Main Services. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 


& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





SURREY—S USSEX BORDERS 








REG. 


8222.) 


SURREY 


& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : 


URGENTLY | | 
WANTED | 


Hampton & Sons have numerous 


STYLE, BUILT Ss | co 
applications for 
| 6/7 bedrooms, 
x 17 ft. | services. 


Bathroom. 
Garage. | 


Country Houses | 
| | of all descriptions | 


TO BE LET OR FOR SALE. 


Please send full details to Estate Offices: 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,800 sees 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, S.W.1. 


] —— — | Apply, 
(8.50,953.) S.W.1. 


Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 





Secluded position, near commons. 


| | ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE 


MATURED GARDENS OF ABOUT 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 


HA)  - & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
(7 








Co.’s electric light, water and modern 
drainage. 2 cottages. 


Garage for 4 cars with flat over. Useful 
outbuildings. 


FASCINATING GARDENS. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

GRASSLAND, ETC. 
IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 


Highly recommended to those seeking 
quietude of country with easy access 
to Town. 


ae. C. 49,382.) 


(Oteatemare District) 


2 miles station. 


FOR SALE 


UNTRY RESIDENCE 


2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main 


Cottage. Garage and stabling. 
3 ACRES 


EARLY POSSESSION 


REG. 8222.) 8.47,728) 











FOR SALE _ 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


HAMPSHIRE. BOU RNEMOU TH, 
BRANKSOME PARK. Fine Corner 
Residence. 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, maid’s accommodation, also sitting- 
room; cloakroom; excellent offices; central 
heating; double garage; well-laid-out grounds 
of % acre. Immediate possession—owner 
leaving England. Price includes Aga cooker, 
Aga and Potterton water boilers, and New 


World gas cooker. Offers nearest £5,000 
freehold to the Sole Agents, RUMSEY AND 
RuMSEY, 116, Poole Road, Bournemouth 


West. ‘Phone 365. 
ANTS. -FOR SALE BY AUCTION, at 
Hurstbourne Tarrant, near Andover, on 


December 3, an attractive TUDOR COT- 
TAGE, containing 4 beds, 3 sitting rooms, and 
all modern conveniences, an acre of produc tive 
garden (vacant possession), and a pair of 
Cottages.—Particulars from MESSRS. ALLAN 
HERBERT & SON, Market Place, Andover. 
("Phone 2102.) 








KENT, between Ashford and Folkestone.— 
Attractive small RESIDENTIAL HOLD- 
ING, 20 ACRES; interesting farmhouse (2 
reception, 3 beds, bath, usual offices); garage 
and other buildings; well laid-out gardens and 
grounds. FREEHOLD £2,200. Possession.— 
BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH AND SONS, 
Ashford, Kent. 
URREY. £2,500. Modern _ period-style 
HOUSE; oak beams, inglenooks, leaded 
light windows; all-electric, central heating; 
2 large reception, 4 bed, 2 bath; 1% ACRES; 
1 mile station. ’Phone Caterham 2167, or 
write Box 867. 





SUSSEX, EASTBOURNE 8 MILES. Gen- 
tlemans’ small Property, 49 acres, 3 miles 
electric station ; Tudor house in perfe ct order 
(4 bedrooms, bath, h. &c., main electricity) ; 
excellent set of buildings, "with cowsheds for 
22 and Attested T.T. licence; a very charming 
little property, de lightfully situated. Freehold 
£3,250, with posse: ssion. Extra land if desired. 
Jersey herd could be taken over if wanted. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 








sion. Lovely TUDOR RESID 
Safe, quiet country, 48 miles N. | ie my 6 bed, 
2 2 modern bathrooms, lounge 30ft. long, 2 other 
reception. Lovely garden with hard Tennis 
Court. Swimming Pool. Electricity. “‘ Esse”’ 
cooker; 2 Acres. Snip. Act at once.—DE BEER 
*Phone 243. 


ONLY £2,250 FREEHOL D, —_. pose S- 
NCE. 


AND Son (CL) Bishop’s Stortford. 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 








TO LET ‘WANTED 
HOUSES © witts. OR HANTS. TO PROPERTY 
— —- OWNERS. Brigadier A, ae pd 
. COUNTRY RESIDENCE with 2-3 sitting 
ARDIGANSHIRE. = Small coastal pro- and 4-6 bedrooms, bath, ete. Grounds easy 


perty with garden, woodland, waterfall 
own path to beach; to let furnished or on lease. 
Whitewash and green slate. 2 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms,(h/c), 2 lavs., garage. Annexe if required. 
WILLLAMS-ELLIS, Plas Owain, Harlech. A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 

effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 


to maintain. E. light or available. Please 


send details to Box 870. 


URREY, nr. HORLEY. Small GEORGIAN 


H¢ USE, easily run. 4 bed, 2 reception, 
nursery, kitchen, Esse cooker, main services, pene their Agency — > Be too to 
bath; large garden; garage; gardener.—Box mont 000. ranging in price 


£15 Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
Cc HASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. "Phone Regent 
2481. 


865. 





INCOLN WOLDS. Redecorated Fur- 

nished House, 6 bed, elec. garages, good 
garden, pond, paddocks. All sports available. 
6 months or longer. Low rent, careful tenant. 
—Box 866. 





ESTATE AGENTS 


ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

FLATS AND CHAMBERS = BCOunTiEs, especially concerned with the 
oi Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


BERKSH IRE. MARTIN & POLE. 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


EVON AND 8S. & W. COUNTIES.— 
The only complete Illustrated Register 
Selected lists free.—RIPPON, 











LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive, short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 under- 
ground stations within 1 min. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 
A few eo newly furnished flats from 








3 8 weekly. (Price 2/6). 
PRINCESS COUR RT QUEEN’S COURT BosweELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 
Sor dee ao HYDE PARK, W.2 
SPECIAL- 


Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, EAST ANGLIA AND ESSEX. 
61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. ISTS IN COUNTRY PROPEKTIES.— 
Woopcock & SON, 16, Arcade Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1850.’ "Phone 4334. 





LONDON, 20, HALLAM STREET, W.1. 


Luxuriously appointed steel frame build- a » 
ing. Restaurant and full service. Lift. C.H. [4AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN- 


and C.H.W. Cosy S/C FURNISHED Lounge TIES.—22, Westwood Road, Southamp- 
Flats with Divan Alcove, Bathroom, Dressing ton, WALLER & KiNG, F.A.L. 
Closet. From 3% GNS. WEEKLY or UNFUR- established over 100 years. 
NISHED Pied-a-terre £10 10s. MONTHLY 
inc.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Tel. Lan. 1334. LEICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 

ties —HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Chartered 
Surveyors, Valuers and Agents. Market Har- 
borough 2411. 





Business 








FARMS 


Finm OF SEED GROWERS require 

association with large, well equipped, 
arable farm in Wilts, Gloucestershire, where 
modern accommodation would be available 
for a director.—Box 869. 





SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
Principal Agents, aa WATERIDGE & OWEN, 
LtpD., Shrewsbury. Phone 2081.) 








Bee greg (MID). 
E FARM for sale. 
moan, Woolval Spa, Lines. 





SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 


Excellent 210- 
"AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—(’ Phone : 2061.) 


£4,650.—R. R 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 





DEVON (N.) HORNS CROSS.—HOOPS 

INN will REOPEN in part on DECEM- 
BER 3. Please book early for Christmas. (Tel. 
Horns Cross 222). 


HANTS, LISS.—East HILL HOTEL, A few 
double rooms now available for the winter. 





From 4% guineas weekly. Liss 229. 
LONDON. BICKENHALL HOUSE, 
119, Gloucester Place, W.1. Welbeck 


3401. 
FORTABLE RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. 
board. Resident Scotch owner. 


NEAR BAKER STREET STATION. COM- 
Full or part 





XON. Two paying guests. wanted, 

preferably married couple. Consideration 

to elderly or delicate. Small comfortable house. 

Quiet country district. Own vegetables and 

eggs.—Write, Lapy Low, Fludgers Wood, 
Ipsden, Oxon. 





STONY STRATFORD, BUCKS. 
THE OLD GEORGE GUEST HOUSE 
recommended if you want a rest on holiday. 
From 3% gns.; good cuisine. ‘Phone 2181. 


STRATFORD - ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY. 
Comfort, warmth and quality food make for 
leasurable living at this first-class hotel 
Nor is Stratford dull in winter. Write for list 

of forthcoming attractions. 





T*eare- CHELSTON TOWER 

HOTEL. A mansion in 2% acres 
overlooking sea. All modern conveniences 
billiards. JUST THE PLACE FOR _ LAT: 
HOLIDAYS, from 3% gns. Phone 652631 





WwW INCHESTER, ROYAL HOTE! 
In old world St. Peter Street. Leadin: 
family hotel. unning water. Central heat 
ing. Facing own gardens. aot A vo oe 
Write for “C.L. Illustra Tel. 
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Telephone No. : 
Regent 4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS* INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





1/¥, HOURS LONDON 
FIRST-RATE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE OF NEARLY 
1,000 ACRES. 
WITH FINE MODERN RESIDENCE IN SMALL 


PARK AND SEVERAL EXCELLENT FARMS, THE 
WHOLE BEING LET AND FORMING 


AN ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,285.) 





SOUTHERN SCOTLAND 
CAPITAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 
800 ACRES 


With small lodge and a number of holaings 
producing an llent Income. 


ESTATE AFFORDS SPLENDID SHOOTING. 
For Sale at Moderate Price. 
Full Details from OSBORN & MERCER. 


IN THE FAR WEST COUNTRY 
Secluded and amidst beautiful scenery. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HEAVILY WOODED 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 


1,200 ACRES 
Excellent return from Agricultural portion. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Details, Plan, etc., from OSBORN & MERCER. 





THE 


(c. 912.) 











SURREY 


About 300 feet above sea level and close to many well- 
known Beauty Spots. 
Secluded position South aspect 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 





Hall, 4 reception, ¥ bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Capital Cottage Large Garage 


Welltimbered grounds with tennis and other lawns, 
kitchen garden, charming woodland walks. etc., about 


4% Acres 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


| . 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER 





(16,329) 


| 
| 


SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 


Commanding extensive and beautiful views over 
Blackmore Vale. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


With lounge hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 
7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main services. Garage. Stabling. 
For Sale with either 2 OR 7 ACRES. 
Full Details from OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2,248.) 





25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 


In the centre of Surrey’s best golf, high up with 
uninterrupted views. 


PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 
9 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. Cottage. 
Delightful gardens, hard tennis court, woodland, etc. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,655.) 





SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 


Capital Dairy Farm with Beautiful 
Elizabethan Residence 
Fine range of farmbuildings, cottages, etc. 
ABOUT 240 ACRES 
LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 














(Central 9344) E.C.4 


AUCTIONEERS. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


LAND AGENTS 






(Regent 5681) w.!l 











SURREY 


Within easy reach of S.R. Station. London 40 minutes 


FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE 


Enjoying exceptional views over the downs. Well secluded 
but not isolated, comprising 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 
bath rooms. Usual domestic offices. 

The gardens are well laid out and tinclude Hard and Grass 
Tennis Courts, small Paddock and Chauffeur’s Cottage with 
2 bedrooms, in all about 


21% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 43,500 
(OR £3,250 WITH 11, ACRES) 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, 
Dover Street, W.1. 


~ OXFORDSHIRE 
400 ACRES. WITH POSSESSION 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


with 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
Companies’ electric light and water. Ample Farm 
buildings. 4 cottages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 





| 


| 
| 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Towards the Buckinghamshire Borders. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED HOUSE 


London 23 miles. 


Comprising 5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath 
rooms, 3 reception rooms. 


GOOD KITCHEN OFFICES. STAFF SUITE OF 3 
ROOMS. ALL MAIN SERVICES. PARTIAL CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


2 COTTAGES. 
THE GROUNDS ARE 


4 GARAGES. 
PLEASANTLY ARRANGED 
IMMEDIATELY FRONTING THE HOUSE, WITH 
STONE-PAVED TERRACE, ROCK GARDEN AND 
SMALL ORCHARD. IN ALL ABOUT 
38 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Further details from the sole agents : 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, W.1. (Folio 13,459.) 


| WEST SURREY 
Natural woodland setting in unspoiled country with fine view 8 
FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bath rooms. mode] offices. 
LARGE GARAGE. GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
WELL LAID-OUT GARDENS 
| ABOUT 40 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD. MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED 
Recommended by the Owner’s Agents, FARE- 


BROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26. Dover a cant 
3,333.) 

















HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS 
Between Romsey and Salisbury. 
MODERN HOUSE IN A DELIGHTFUL 
SETTING 

| with every convenience. 


| Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath room. Main 
electricity. Ample water. Septic tank drainage. 


Garage with room over. 
Gardens and grounds of considerable natural beauty 
with meadows, in all 


ABOUT 23; ACRES £6,250 FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 














Street, W.1. (13,081.) | Street, W.1. (13,251.) 
“owon sw” BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY “= 





EXQUISITE 
IN ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SITUATIONS IN BERKSHIRE. 
500ft. up, on a lovely common. Magnificent 
views over the Kennett and Enborne Valley 
to the Downs. 

_ FASCINATING 200 YEARS OLD 
COTTAGE-RESIDENCE, MODERNISED 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 
STANDING IN 13 ACRES. 
ADJOINING A QOLF COURSE. 
FAIR PRICE ASKED. 


BUT NO INTEREST TO BARGAIN 
HUNTERS. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). 








COBHAM 


Aig bs 


t 2) ’ 


MUST BE 
OWNER TAKING 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). 


30 minutes Waterloo. 


A LITTLE MODERN GEM. 


| . 
Oak beams. Log fireplace. | Tudor period style. 
Delightful position surrounded by fields ABSOLUTE PERFE( J ORDER. 
and orchards. | Half timbering, leaded windows; oak. 
. sore Ly Rae er |3 reception. 4 bedrooms. 2 baths. 
ALL MAINS. CENTRAL HEATING. | yy, WAINS. CENTRAL HEATING. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £2,650 OR NEAR. | 




















BUCKS 
Fine situation, 400ft. up. 
EXTREMELY PICTURESQUE 
| Small Labour-saving Residence in the 


Lovely shady gardens, orchard, 
paddock. 
3 ACRES. £3,500 FREEHOLD, 
EXECUTORS’ BARGAIN. 


| BENTALL, HorsLEY & BALDRY (as above). 


SOLD, 
COMMISSION. 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lr. 





Also at Telephone: 
5, GRAFTON STREET, Regent 


MAYFAIR, W.I. 





SEVENOAKS, KENT 


In a secluded and very sheltered situation close to two Golf 
Courses. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE con- 
~ __ taining Hall with parquet floor, 3 nice reception rooms, 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms etc., central heating 
throughout. Electric light and power. Fitted basins 
h. and ec. 2 garages, useful buildings. Delightful grounds 


screened by hedges with good tennis court. Prolific kitchen 
garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1% ACRES. 
Agents, MAPLE & Co., as above. 





VALUATIONS 
FOR INSURANCE, ETC. 


FURNITURE SALES 
Conducted in Town and Country 


APPLY MAPLE & CO. 
5,GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


| 
















SUSSEX 
close to a small market town, 


FoR SALE A MOST ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT 

MODERN RESIDENCE, standing high with fine view. 

Sun lounge, drawing room, small lounge, dining room, 

morning room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, good offices with 

Aga cooker. Large garage. Delightful gardens of 24% acres 

including lawn, sunk rose garden, kitchen garden and fine 
grass orchard. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER THROUGHOUT. 
PRICE £2,750 


Apply MAPLE & Co., as above. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, me SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1 





GLORIOUS POSITION 


In stretch of beautiful unspoiled country, 27 miles south of London 
MAGNIFICENT DISTANT VIEWS 





FOR SALE. AN. OLD STONE HOUSE 


Completely modernised with up-to-date conveniences and fittings. IN FIRST-CLASS 
ORDER THROUGHOUT. 11 bed, 4 bath, 5 reception rooms. Main services. Central 


heating. Fit tedbasins, hanging cupboards, etc. Lodge. Garage. 


DELI 


Fitted basins in most bedrooms. 
22 bed, 7 bath, 6 rec. rooms. 


: dation. 
GHTFUL 


TIMBERED GROUNDS, Wood and Paddocks. 15 ACRES. RECOMMENDED 
FR 


OM PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


(A2821.) 


electric light. 


tennis courts. 


THREE MILES READING 


Delightful views to Chilterns. 





| BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED UP-TO- DATE RESIDENCE 

Central heating. Main water and drainage. Main 
Extensive garage and stabling accommo- 
Double lodge. 2 cottages. BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. Squash and 2 hard 
Walled kitchen garden. Woods. 


45 ACRES (OR LESS) FOR SALE ONLY 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SoNs, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


Park and pastureland. 


(4249.) 














PLEASE NOTE ALTERATION IN DATE OF SALE. 


S.E. SOMERSET 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO INVESTORS 


In Beautiful Country, 3 miles from Wincanton, 3 Castle Cary,3 Sherborne, 12 Yeovil 


ANNOUNCEME NT OF THE IMPORTANT 
ALE OF 
The Compact poe Fertile Freehold» 
Agricultural,Residential and Sport- 
ing Estate 


THE YARLINGTON 
ESTATE 


IN 30 LOTS, IN ALL ABOUT 
815 ACRES 
PRODUCING IN RENTAL VALUE ACTUAL 
AND ESTIMATED 
£1,770 PER ANNUM 
And Mainly Let at Old Standing Rents to 
First-Class Tenants. 
YARLINGTON HOUSE 
An Attractive and well-planned Country House 
of moderate size, with main services, in a 
splendid Park, amidst Beautifully Wooded 
Country. 


Solicitors: Messrs. A. E. HAMLIN Brown & Co., 7, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. SENIOR & GODWIN, Chartered Surveyors, Sturminster Newton, Dorset, and Wincanton, Somerset. 


YARLINGTON HOUSE FROM THE PARK. 





Valuabie 


4 EXCELLENT MIXED FARMS, ALL LET 
TO GOOD TENANTS 

EASTWOOD FARM, 187 ACRES 

LOWER CLAPTON FARM, 79 ACRES 

HIGHER CLAPTON FARM, 175 ACRES 

NEW PARK FARM, 58 ACRES 


THE EAST SOMERSET GOLF COURSE 
A Fine 9-Hole Course in wonderful Scenery. 


Accommodation Pasture Fields, 
Arable Lands and Orchards, including some of 
the choicest land in the district. 
THE FREE HOUSE—THE STAG’S 
INN, A Pair of High-Class COTTAGES at 
Crocker’s Hill, 11 other COTTAGES. 
Extensive Well-timbered Woodlands, which 


SENIOR & GODWIN 
Will Offer for SALE by AUCTION in LOTS 
(unless previously sold privately) 


HEAD 


At WINCANTON, on WEDNESDAY, 


Particulars and Plans will shortly be available. 


DECEMBER 17, 1941. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
Telephone : REGENT 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, 
LOVELY PART OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


' 





CAPITAL 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT 


Agents :—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 












W.1. 


RESIDENCE 


With central heating throughout, fitted wash basins 
in bedrooms and all main services connected. 


3 reception, billiard room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


STABLING 
LOVELY GARDENS 


4 ACRES FREEHOLD 





FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED 


PRICE 


ONE OF THE GREATEST BARGAINS 
AVAILABLE IN TO-DAY’S MARKET 





AND LARGE GARAGE 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 


NEAR CHELTENHAM 


Magnificently Situated on a Southern Slope with Extensive Views of the Cotswolds and Malvern Hills. 











A CHARMING COUNTRY HOME 


IN WEST SUSSEX 


ON SANDY LOAM SOIL. 


AMIDST DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 





WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 


3 large reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING, MAIN SERVICES. 


GARAGE WITH ROOMS OVER. 


with spacious and sunny rooms. 


Well-timbered Gardens and Grounds of 3 Acres. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


Agents :—F. L. MERCER & Co., 


Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


(E 


Jnitrance in Agents :—F. 


Extremely convenient situation. 


Regent 2481. 


SPECIAL HAMPSHIRE OFFER 


NEAR BASINGSTOKE 


*Bus service passes entrance gate. 
five minutes walk. 





SS a es 
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Main line station 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 7 bedrooms with fitted wash basins, 
bathroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES 
2 GARAGES 
EXQUISITE GARDENS, ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 


3 ACRES FREEHOLD £2,950 


L. MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 


Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





DORSETSHIRE 


AN ELIZABETHAN 
RESIDENCE 


of architectural merit, and with historical 
and literary associations made famous by 
Thomas Hardy. 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS. 


. 
a 


so 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE AND AMPLE STABLING 
ACCOMMODATION. 


COTTAGE FOR CHAUFFEUR. 


FOR SALE WITH A TOTAL 





Delightful Gardens and 
Grounds, Squash Racquet 


Court 
TROUT FISHING 
FOR A MILE, IN A STREAM ON THE 


PROPERTY 


HOME FARM OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 
LET AT £330 PER ANNUM. 


9 COTTAGES. 


AREA OF 334 ACRES 


Or the Mansion would be Sold with 30 Acres 


Further particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


(Telephone: Grosvenor 3131.) (11,939.) 








SOUTH-WEST SURREY 


In first-class order and approached from a quiet lane. 
A LOVELY OLD FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


MAIN WATER, GAS 
AND ELECTRICITY. 


GARAGE FOR 
2 CARS. 


2 EXCELLENT 
COTTAGES. 
LAWN TENNIS 
COURT. 
PROLIFIC KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 





Beautiful Grounds and fine woodland merging into heathland, 
and several paddocks. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 25 OR 72 ACRES 
RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND 


An illustrated brochure can be had from the Sole Agents, CURTIS «& HENSON, 
5, Mount Street, W. , Wo. (Grosvenor 3131.) (16 6,43: 2) 


ARGYLLSHIRE 
Kingairloch district. 
FOR SALE 2,860 ACRES 
DEER FOREST, EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS AND 60 


ACRES OF ARABLE LAND 
THE SHOOTING LODGE 
4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, electric light. Central heating. Also 
a newly built Bungalow and Farmhouse. Stabling and Outbuildings. 
THE DEER FOREST AVERAGES 15 STAGS IN THE SEASON. 
OR ABOUT 2,500 ACRES WOULD BE SOLD APART 


WITHOUT THE LODGE 
GOOD FISHING IN THE SEA AND LOCHS. ROUGH SHOOTING. 
Further particulars from the agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5 Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,300. ) 





SURREY 


Horley Station (main line) 134 miles. 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


4° "a 
a te 
ad a 





OLD OAK AND 
BRICKWORK. MEL- 
LOW TILES AND 
LATTICE WINDOWS 
AND MANY OTHER 
QUAINT FEATURES 
OF BYGONE DAYS, 





4 reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Company’s electricity 
and water. 


Garage and outbuildings. 


Kitchen garden and 
fruit trees. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,150 
OR TO LET FURNISHED 


ROUGH SHOOTING, RIDING AND HUNTING. 
Particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


‘DORSETSHIRE 


Between Dorchester and Crewkerne. 


EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
1,000 ACRES 


IN THE CENTRE ed THE CATTISTOCK HUNT AND CONVENIENT 
FOR THE BLACKMORE VALE. 
CHARMING OLD TUDOR RESIDENCE PARTLY REBUILT AND 
MODERNISED 
Superior hunter stabling. 9 modern loose boxes and 6 stalls. Heated garages. 
Outbuildings. Men’s rooms and stable yard. Grounds with 2 tennis courts. Orchard 
and kitchen garden. 
TWO ier SES, FARM BUILDINGS, 15 COTTAGES AND 860 ACRES 
ACRES GRASS, SUITABLE FOR BREEDING HORSES. 

TROUT ene FROM BOTH BANKS FOR 2 MILES IN A TRIBUTARY 
OF THE RIVER FROME. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Additional particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 

(Grosvenor 3131.) (14,083. ) 


(16,274 ) 








KENT 


Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED 


LARGE HOUSE 
SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION. 
LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, SERVANTS’ 
HALL AND DOMESTIC OFFICES, 17 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER SUPPLY AND 
DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS (ROOM OVER). STABLING FOR 
4 HORSES. 
GROUNDS WITH 2 GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 
EXTENSIVE WOODLAND SURROUNDS THE 
PROPERTY 


REASONABLE RENT 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,425). | 








LATING 


Agents: 


MOORLAND 
WOODED COUNTRY. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception 
domestic offices. 

6 bedrooms and dressing rooms. 
light plant and central heating. 
Stabling and adaptable outbuildings. 
WELL WOODED PARKLAND 
AND A STREAM. ABOUT 5 
OF 270 ACRES ARABLE LAND, 
LAND AND 250 ACRES MOOR AND ROUGH GRAZING 
RENT FOR HOUSE UNFURNISHED : oie agp nes ; wae 
2 ORCHARDS. STABLING AND FARM BUILDINGS. 

AND GARDEN | 

£175 PER ANNUM 


ADDITIONAL LAND AS REQUIRED | 
CURTIS & HENSON, 


DEVONSHIRE | 


8 miles from Tiverton. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED 
A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE HIGH UP IN UNDU- 
AND BEAUTIFULLY 


rooms, 


ACRES CONSISTING 


5, Mount Street, W.1. 


SURREY 


High up on the hills. London half an hour by rail. 


TO BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED 
A CHARMING PERIOD 


servants’ hall, and RESIDENCE 
" : eee Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Billiards room. Excellent 
3 bathrooms. Electric offices. 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, nursery. 


3 servants’ bedrooms. 


Kitchen garden. | 

COMPANY’S ELECTRICITY and CENTRAL HEATING 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 2 COTTAGES. 


150 ACRES WOOD- 
ATTRACTIVELY ARRANGED PLEASURE GARDENS 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 


, Mount Street, 


— ulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 
(10,636.) 


(16,189) 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 


FINEST POSITION. 


expenditure and in perfect 
handsome suite of receptic n rooms. 


FOR SALE. 


Agents : WILSON 


first-rate condition, 
4 reception rooms. 
Garage, etc. 


Electric light. 


Agents : 


QGROSVENOR en LONDON, 


W.1. 


IN HOME COUNTIES 


t Toe Main electricity and water. 
ete. The house is in the centre of its own estate of about 


100 ACRES 
surrounded by lovely gardens, meadowland and woodlands. 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


«& CO., 


Central heating and every convenience. 
Surrounded by lovely gardens and parklands bordering a river affording 


EXCLUSIVE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
FOR SALE 


WILSON & Co., 


Perfectly secluded in a beautiful setting. 


LOVELY HOUSE OF pe CHARACTER, the subject of enormous 
condition. 


14 bedrooms, luxurious bathrooms, 


Central heating, 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 


FAVOURITE WESTERN COUNTY 


Amidst some of the finest scenery in England. 


FINE OLD PERIOD HOUSE recently the subject of great expenditure and now in 
and beautifully appointed. 


bathrooms, 
Stabling. 


About 12 bedrooms, 5 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 


3 HOURS “WEST OF LONDON 


Favourite sporting district. 


REMARKABLY BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSE in lovely situation standing 

in a finely timbered Park. In perfect order and beautifully equipped. About 

15 bedrooms, several bathrooms, fine suite of reception rooms. Main services. 

Central heating. Singularly charming old-world gardens. Model home farm and 
3 other farms, several cottages. A very fine estate of about 


850 ACRES FOR SALE 


Agents: WiILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 
Lovely unspoiled country. Secluded but not isolated. 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, in beautiful order, high up with magnificent views, 
surrounded by its estate of nearly 





100 ACRES 
11 bedrooms, bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. Garages (flat over). Stabling. 3 cottages. Singu larly charming gardens, 


rich pastureland and woodlands. 
FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Main Line 6 miles. 
7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
condition. Garage. 


4 reception, 
order and 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. 


electricity, 
Outbuildings. 
LOVELY GARDEN. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1032-33 


THESE DISTINCTLY PLEASING HOUSES OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER | 


Situated in quiet and restful localities with good rail services to London 





24 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


Express rail. 
water. The whole place in spotless 
PICTURESQUE COTTAGE. 
Fine trees. Grassland. 


FREEHOLD £4,500 OR £3,750 WITHOUT COTTAGE 


Highly recommended by RALPH, Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


(12,727) 





12 MILES 
Views of South Downs. 

Main electricity and water. 

MATURED GARDENS WITH 


WEST SUSSEX—HORSHAM 

Adjacent old-world villages. 

3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 

Garage. Pretty cottage and outbuildings. 
STREAY 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. TO LET FURNISHED OR POSSIBLY SOLD 


Personally recommended by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (11,683) 


8 bedrooms, Central 


heating. 








LEADING 


£6,000. 


BATH, MAIN E.L. 
AT £125 P.A. 


AGE} 


HEREFORD-RADNOR BORDERS 50 ACRES 
WOODED GROUNDS; 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 


HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY 


NTS F OR W ESTERN 


MIDLANDS AND WALES. 
A SMALL SELECTION OF COUNTRY HOUSES FOR SALE 


*’Phone 2061 


IN THE 


WESTERN MIDLANDS 


3 REC., 6/7 BED, 
COTTAGE, LAND LET 





£2,950. TYPE; 
(IN HAND) 


RADNORSH IRE—35 ACRES— 
OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. 


3 REC.,7 BED, BATH. GEORGIAN 
FARMERY AND GOOD LAND 





£2,250. 


(some H,. 
TOWN. 


SALOP-MONTGOMERY BORDERS—1 ACRE—3 REC 
& C.), BATH, MALN E.L., 


‘., 6/7 BED 
CENT. HEAT. 4 MILES MARKET 





£3,500. 


CHESHIRE-DENBIGH BORDERS—8 ACRES—3 REC., 
2 BATH, MAIN WATER &« E.L. 


8 BED, 
MODERN. 





£3,000. 


N. SHROPSHIRE—2 ACRES—3 REC. (2 
BATH, MAIN E.L., CENT. HEAT. MODERN. 


LARGE), 6/7 BED, 





HEREFORD @ | gare ACRES. ae TH, 


3 REC., ELEC , CENT. HEAT. RURAL 


10 BED (H. & C.), 
YET NEAR (¢ 


£3,300. 





WORCESTERSHIRE — 42 ACRES—10 BED, 5 BA 
E.L., CENT. HEAT. COTTAGES. A BEAUTIFUL 
HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER. 


£8,500. 


TH, 4 REC., 
CHARACTER 








£10, 500 Sears — ee ACRES — PERFECTLY MODERNISED 
° anit ¢ ct 3 REC., 8 BED (H. & C.), 3 BATH, MAIN E.L., CENT. 
HEAT. 2 COTTAGES: HOME FARM. 





WORCESTERSHIRE (3% Miles Malivern)—23 ACRES—3 REC., 
5 BED, 2 BATH, ELEC. LT., GEORGIAN. FARM BUILDINGS. 
A GENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM. 


£4,500. 





Many others available. Full details from Agents, as above. 














_’Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 


t See" & Co.,77, South Audley Street, W.1 


’Grams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 





INSPECTED AND HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 
BASINGSTOKE 7 7 miles, on bus route. 


reception, 3 bath, 
h/e). Central heating. 
and water. Telephone. Garages for 3. 
Stabling for 5. Cottage available. Delight- 
ful gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden 
and pasture, in all ABOUT 7 ACRES. 
—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (20,998.) 


LINCOLNSHIRE, £2, 500. 
Hall, 3/4 reception, bathroom, 
water. Telephone. Garage. Stables. 

TRESIDDER «& CO., 77, 


Main electricity 


For sale at very REASONABLE 
PRICE, fine GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
modernised and in excellent order. 3 


10 bedrooms (5 fitted 


] 


} 


| garden furniture, 


1 mile village and station. 
8/11 bed and dressing rooms. Electric light. 
2 ACRE 


South Audley Street, W.1. 


INSPECTED AND HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED TO A CITY MAN 
BRoOMLey, Stns. few minutes bus ride, 

choice position on hillside, charming 
outlook. Unique residence, well built and 
fitted. 3/4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 11 bed- 
rooms. Fine oak panelled billiard and ball- 
room, with oak moveable table and baby 
grand piano, sprung floorfor dancing. Main 
services.Garage for 2. A.R.shelter. Delightful 
gardensinterraces. 3 AC MODERATE 
PR to include contents billiard room, 
etc.—TRESIDDER & CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,964.) 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 
Main 
WN.— 





S GARDENS, TENNIS LA 
(20,719.) 











DEVON and S.& W. COUNTIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 


Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est, 1884.) EXETER. 











FOR LINEAGE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


OF ieee a UNDER 
(For Sale, To Let, Wanted, etc.) 
See 
“CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES,” 
Page 990 








NOT PREVIOUSLY ON MARKET. VACANT POSSESSION. 


LOVELY WEST SURREY 


A CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Picked Position. S.E. Aspect. Panoramic Views. 


On Two Floors are 4 Reception Rooms, 9 Bedrooms, 3 Bathrooms. Sun Lounge. 

Modern Offices for staff and service. A.R.P. Shelter. Garage for 3 Cars with Flat 

over. Main Electric Light. Power and Water. Modern Tuke and Bell Drainage. 
Central Heating throughout on Panel System and many other special features. 


BUILT REGARDLESS OF COST, REDUCING ANNUAL UPKEEP TO A 
MINIMUM. SOUNDPROOF AND FIREPROOF. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS OF NEARLY 12 ACRES WITH 
TIMBER TREES AND PAVILION 


For Sale only on account of owner taking up Farming. Reasonable Price for 4 


quick sale. 
Apply Sole Agents for illustrated Particulars 


CUBITT & WEST, HASLEMERE (Tel.: Nos. 680/681). HINDHEAD (Tel.: 
Also at FARNHAM, EFFINGHAM AND DORKING. 


No. 63). 
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mtiee JOHN D. WOOD & CO. «22. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTOR OF THE LATE HON. MRS. KATHARINE E. COLERIDGE. 


DARBY GREEN HOUSE, BLACKWATER, 
NEAR CAMBERLEY 


Blackwater Station 1 mile, Camberley 3 miles, with electric trains to Waterloo every 
half-hour. London 32 miles. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED ON 2 FLOORS _— ALL PRINCIPAL ROOMS 
FACING DUE SOUT 


Hall, schoolroom, covered loggia, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, usual offices. 


Company’s water and electric light. Radiators throughout. Garage for 2/4 cars, etc. 


FORMAL AND GRASS TENNIS LAWNS. WILD GARDEN. SG AND 
FINE AVENUE OF POPLAR TREES, SUMMERHOUSE, ET 


IN ALL ABOUT 8} ACRES 
FOR SALE. PRICE £5,500. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 


OVER 500FT. UP ON THE HILLS BETWEEN HIGH WYCOMBE AND PENN, ADJOINING A COMMON 
‘2% miles main line station and 26 miles from London. 
A SMALL 18th CENTURY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Standing back on a quiet road and facing due South, recently completely overhauled and 
ready to walk into. 








It contains: sitting hall, 3 reception rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, most. with basins and fitted 
cupboards, 2 bathrooms, heated linen cupboard. Cloakroom. Up-to-date offices with 
servants’ sitting room. 


MAIN WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT AND CONSTANT HOT WATER. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 3 GARAGES. GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2% ACRES, 
PARTLY WALLED TENNIS COURT. KITCHEN GARDEN. 


FOR SALE. PRICE £6,000 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (v. 41 ,207.) 




















pioneer 5 --- STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Mayruin 5816/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). ANnpb AT } NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


THIS LOVELY scence R siapatatoe en ana 





COMMANDING DELIGHTFUL RURAL OUTSIDE 
VIEWS AND STANDING IN WOODED 


PARKLAND. 


ENTRANCE LODGE AND 3 COTTAGES. 
GARAGES AND STABLING FOR 10. 
? a) BEAUTIFUL LAWNS AND ROSE 
Containing GARDEN. 


Lounge Hall, 4 Reception Rooms, EXCELLENT KITCHEN 


GARDEN, 


15 Bedrooms, 5 Bathrooms, 


Modern Domestic Offices. 

IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 

Main electric light. 84 ACRES 
Unfailing Water Supply, 

Central Heating and Hot and Cold Water. FOR SALE WITH VACANT 


Perfect Decorative Condition. POSSESSION. 





Full particulars of the Sole Agents JACKSON STOPS & STAFF as above. 


TWO CHARMING PROPERTIES IN SUSSEX 





Wisborough Green 2% miles. Pulborough 5 miles. Crowborough Station 1% miles. 
ee . CHARMING RESIDENCE OF 
MODERN LOCAL STONE 
RESIDENCE ’ : 
< : os 3 reception rooms, 6 
IN A WOODLAND bedrooms 3 bathrooms. 
SETTING 500 FEET 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL. Central Heating 
4 large reception rooms, Throughout. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
maid’s sitting room. 
GARAGE FOR 2CARS 
BUS PASSES 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE FOR 2CARS 








HOUSE. Cottage (with 6 rooms 
Beautiful grounds, | daaiiiatinian daca 
lawns, terraces, | TENNIS COURT. 
spring-fed pools, etc. } SOUTH ASPECT, 
20 ACRES 2%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD. PRICE £5,000 (partially furnished) PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
or £3,00 without Land and furniture. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION Se cavae ae atid : 
COTTAGE AND 6 ACRES MEADOW ALSO AVAILABLE VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Particulars of JAcKSON STOPS & STAFF as above. | Particulars of JACKSON Stops & STAFF as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L. 


E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


AN OUTSTANDING 
EXAMPLE OF AN OLD 
SUSSEX RESIDENCE 


CAREFULLY AND TASTEFULLY 
MODERNISED WITH OLD OAK 
BEAMS, EXPOSED THROUGHOUT, 
RED BRICK FIREPLACES AND 
MOST OF THE ROOMS HAVING 
THE ORIGINAL OAK FLOORS 


CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF 

THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES IN 
rHE DISTRICT 


FOR SALE WITH 
POSSESSION MARCH 1943 


A BEAUTIFUL BRICK AND 
THATCHED RESIDENCE 


COMMANDING LOVELY VIEWS 

OVER THE RIVER TORRIDGE 

AND OCCUPYING A PLEASANT 

POSITION ABOUT 300FT. ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL, 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, billiards room. 
Convenient and up-to-date offices. 


FOX & 


SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


EAST SUSSEX 


Standing on high ground with qlorious views of unspoiled country in all directions. 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 
































































10 miles from Okehampton. 


For detailed particulars, apply FOX AND SONs, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH DEVON 


30 miles from Exeter. 










Le | 





For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


WITH EXCELLENT, WELL- 
CONSTRUCTED HOUSE 
CONTAINING 


3 BEDROOMS, 2 FITTED BATH- 
ROOMS, DRAWING AND DINING 
ROOMS, EXCELLENT OFFICES. 
GARAGE. WORKSHOP. STABLING. 
COWHOUSE. 
4-ROOMED COTTAGE. 


FOR SALE AT A 
BARGAIN PRICE 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built in the Manor Louse style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 

rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft. 

with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 

dining room (18ft. by 15ft.), morning 

room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled). 


Servants’ Hall. 
Good domestic offices. 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


Occupying a secluded position in ideal surroundings and commanding excellent views. 





Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. 


For particulars, 


apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


South aspect. 


Gravel soil. 





Particulars can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


hes * 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES.) 


4° Miles from"Hailsham. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 expen- 
sively fitted bathrooms. Charming 
Lounge 19ft. by 17ft. 6ins., dining room 
16ft. 6ins. by 16ft. 6ins., study. Kitchen 
with Aga cooker, good domestic offices. 


Companies’ Electric Light and Power. 
Modern septic tank drainage. 
Central heating. 

2 Garages. Greenhouses. 
“ASTEFU LLY LAIDOUTGARDENS, 
NCLUDING ORNAMENTAL AND 
‘ENNIS LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, 
ROCKERIES. VEGETABLE GAR- 
DEN AND ORCHARD. THE 
WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF 
ABOUT 


2 ACRES 


Price £5,000 Freehold 


electricity and power. 
Picturesque cottage. 


Company's 
Heated garage. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ARE WELL LAID OUT WITH 
LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS 
AND SHRUBBERY. KITCHEN 


GARDEN, ROCK GARDEN, ETC. 


The whole extending to an area of about 


4 ACRES 


1% MILES OF FISHING FROM 
ONE BANK OF THE RIVER TOR- 
RIDGE, THE WELL-KNOWN 
SALMON AND TROUT RIVER. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT. 
IDEAL DOMESTIC STOVE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT 
GROUNDS COMPRISING LAWNS, 
HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, SMALL 
ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN 
GOOD PASTURE LAND, THE 
WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA 
OF ABOUT 


153, ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 


(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity.) 
Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 
Tastefully arranged Gardens and 
Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 
oak copse, good pastureland, heather 
land; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


37 ACRES 
REDUCED PRICE £6,750 
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ESTATE 


*Phone : Kens. 1490. 
*’Grams : “ Estate 
Harrods, London.’’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 








FAVOURITE PART OF OXON c.4 


5 miles from Banbury. 





GENUINE XVIITH CENTURY RESIDENCE 


With lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 10/12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices. 
Central heating, electric light, etc. : 


GARAGE FOR 4. STABLING FOR 3. COTTAGE. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. HARD TENNIS COURT. YEW HEDGES. .ORCHARD. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK. 
IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES. £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. 
Extn, 806. 
GLORIOUS VIEW OF REIGATE °3 
AND BOXHILL 


On high ground in a delightful part of Surrey. Convenient to old-world village. 





ARTISTIC RESIDENCE 

SPLENDIDLY FITTED THROUGHOUT. 

3 reception, sun room, 4 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms, offices. 
Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Central heating. Garage and useful outbuildings. 

SHADY GARDENS 
LAWNS, ORCHARD IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD REASONABLE PRICE 

HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


OLD BERKS COUNTRY ©.3 


Amidst pleasant scenery in unspoilt country. 





GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 6 bed and dressing. Bath. Electric light. Co.'s water. Mill house. 
Cottage. Garage. 
Well-laid-out garden, with lawn and kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


HIGH HAMPSHIRE c.4 
400 ACRES. £12,500 





SUPERB MODERN RESIDENCE 
4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete offices. Central heating. Gas. 
Excellent water and drainage. Garage for 2 cars with rooms over. 2 cottages. Useful 
farmbuildings. 

INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, TOGETHER 
WITH ABOUT 200 ACRES OF WOODLAND, THE REMAINDER BEING RICH 
PASTURELAND AND ARABLE. 

IN ALL 400 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 

Recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





IN THE QUIET CHILTERNS c.2 
Between Great Missenden and Berkhamsted, near village, 3 miles station and 5 miles old 
market town, 





WELL-DESIGNED AND COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and electricity. Constant 
hot water. Brick-built garage for 3 and good outbuildings. 


Inexpensive gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen garden and orchard. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. (Zele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809) 





Recommended as something out of the ordinary. 


WEST SUSSEX c.2 





Adjoining and overlooking golf course. Views of the Downs. 


CHOICE MODERN COPY OF AN OLD HOUSE 
2 reception, 7 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. Garage for 2. 
Most attractive but inexpensive gardens, in all 
ABOUT 1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,000 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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HILL&SMITHL® 


* BRIERLEY HILL ° 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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We specialize in 
the manufacture of 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 


ING, FENCING, 
GATES RATREE GUARDS, 






requisites. _ 
For further information 
tell us your requirements 











“LONDON: 
BVictoRiAS! Westminster SW. 











BUILT TO 





The only machine which 
can be used efficiently 
and without effort for 
cutting long coarse grass, 
nettles. thistles, ragwort, 
undergrowth, couch and 


Ample power and extreme i 


simplicity of control give 
ease and flexibility with- 
out fatigue to the operator. 
Fitted with a British-made 
2h.p. Four-stroke Engine. 
Cutting width, 3 fe. 

One gailon of petrol 
is sufficient for four 


Write for leaflet. 















WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer, 


MAKERS : 
S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 























UTOsICKl, 


LETCHWORTH 





o. 
Pennsylvania Works, 





Welcome Always - 


Keep it Handy | 


GRANT'S 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 















A Memorial Significant of Courage 


designed after an Old English Tree-Cross 
Carved in durable Yorkshire 
Stone, £48, Erected. Booklet ‘A Stone 
of Remembrance,”’ with Book of Inscrip- 
tions and Verses (48 pp.) POST FREE. 


G, MAILE & SON, LTD. (Sculptors) 
367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


























DON’T USE 
CRUEL TRAPS 


There are at least 10 other 
humane ways of killing 
rabbits. 

Gins are most unsuitable 
mM) for rats, as they so often 
| escape by twisting off a 
foot. Write for full 
illustrated particulars of 
latest efficient ways of trapping rabbits, rats, mice, 

moles, etc., by humane methods. 
Please help distribute Trapping & Fur Crusade Leaflets. 
Major Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 








Have you Cockroaches? 
THEN BUY “BLATTIS” 
UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
Universally and successfully used in all parts 
of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 


From Chemists, including Boots Branches, 

Timothy Whites and Taylors, Ltd. Sole Makers: 

HOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 10 
Tins—I/9, 2/10, 5/- 





“In cut, workmanship, 
cloth and proofing, 
a Wetherdair is a 
masterpiece,” 
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A Classic Weather Coat 
for Ladies Pred Gentlemen 








Like most things these days, Wetherdairs 
are in short supply and it may mean that 
you will have to go out of your district 
to obtain one. If you do, it will be worth 
the trouble. 

Wetherdair Ltd, Bradford and London 


WET.. WETHER .. WETHERDAIR 




















To flavour meat pies, rissoles, hash 
Ad 1 Y.R. THIN—a generous dash. 
Fish, cheese and meat need 

Y.R. THICK, 


Makes them tasty in a tick! 


A boon to all who like good fare 


NEW CONTROLLED PRICES:— 


THICK - - 3}d., 7d. and 104d. 
Supplies limited—use sparingly. 











THIN and THICK—the famous pair, 





THIN - - ~ 7d., 104d. and 1/6d. 


b 
Goodall, Backhouse 
Leeds, makers of famous sauces 








i 


To every dog-lover 


who sometimes wonders... 


As the war goes on, a lot of us 
are going to wonder more and 
more just how we are going to 
solve the problem of feeding our 
dogs. 

We who make “Chappie” 
(and have dogs of our own) 
would give a great deal to be 
able to help. Unfortunately, 
*Chappie” is rationed. So the 
most we dare promise is that 
customers shall get their fair 
and regular share of the limited 
supplies available. 








The Scientific Feeding of Dogs. 
Vets, breeders and other experts 
all agree that a dog’s diet should 
—and can—be balanced in ac- 
cordance with modern scientific 
knowledge. That is why they are 
unanimous that “ Chappie” has 
solved this problem of dog 
diet. For they know that 
*“Chappie” is the ideal, all- 
round food for a dog—the 
complete, scientifically balanced 
diet that contains just what 
he needs to keep him perfectly 
fit and happy. 


If then, you have been unable 
to obtain “ Chappie”’, this at least 
we can promise you: as soon as 
conditions permit, we shall i 
endeavour to produce enough 
“Chappie” to cope with the : 
demand. 


“ CHAPPIE DOG FOOD” in air-tight jars — 9d. 
rom Grocers, Corn 
Chandlers, Pet Shops, 


? Chemists and all good 
<P) Stor-s. 


‘ ~ 
"WA DOG 





Cunr'g FOOD 
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DUNLOP 





LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


HOSE for FEED WATER, STEAM HEATING, 
BRAKING SYSTEMS. 
STANDARD INDIA RUBBER SPRINGS for 


BUFFING-GEAR, DRAW-GEAR and SUSPENSION. 


ENGINEMAN’S CAB COVERS. 
EQUILIBRIUM HOSE PIPES. 


COACH EQUIPMENT 


STANDARD INDIA RUBBER SPRINGS for 
BUFFING, DRAW-GEAR and SUSPENSION. 
BODY SHOCK ABSORBERS. 

STANDARD INDIA RUBBER COMPONENTS for— 
VACUUM BRAKE, STEAM HEATING, TRAIN 
LIGHTING, WINDOW FITTINGS SYSTEMS. 


COACH FURNISHING 
DUNLOPILLO MATTRESSES and UPHOLSTERY 


FLOORING, TILING and VESTIBULE MATTING 
DINING TABLE MATS. 


CONTAINER & WAGON EQUIPMENT 


STANDARD INDIA RUBBER SPRINGS for 
BUFFING, DRAW-GEAR and SUSPENSION. 
STANDARD INDIA RUBBER COMPONENTS 
for VACUUM BRAKE SYSTEM. 
MERCHANDISE SHOCK ABSORBERS. 
TANK LININGS. 


TRACK & SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT 


IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 


DUNLOP 


LIVE RAIL COVERS. 

RAIL KEY PACKINGS. 

CHAIR PACKINGS. 

RAIL and TOOL INSULATORS. 


PERSONNEL EQUIPMENT " 


RUBBER BOOTS. 
WATERPROOF COATS. 
RUBBER GLOVES. 





SERVICE 


DUNLOP SERVES ws Ful Sine port 


TYRES. WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES 
























COUNTRY INDUSTRY 
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The needs of railways in rubber products are so wide and varied 
that none but the largest and best equipped organisation can pro- 
vide the complete service required. Dunlop, with its specialised 
factories covering every branch of rubber manufacture can fulfil 
all needs with products made by experts in each individual field 
Since safety and efficiency as well as comfort depend so much 


on the quality of the rubber equipment used by railways, Dunlop's 
long service to companies all over the world is a tribute to the 


reliability of Dunlop products. 
DUNLOP 


RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 





FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 





1000 


ROADS 
OF THE FUTURE 


@ “They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into 


pruning hooks.” And out of the 
factories where bombers and fighters 
are now made will stream motor cars 
by the hundred thousand. 

As our present system of roads is 
admitted to be inadequate, even for 
current requirements, it is certain that 
one of the very first items on the agenda 
for reconstruction will be the building 
of new and better roads to accommo- 
date the increased traffic that must be 
expected in the future. 

A network of great highways will 
be constructed to link up our important 
cities and towns with the capital. The 
purpose of these trunk roads will be to 


RENOWNED AS THE LEADING TOILET SOAP SINCE 





speed a nation on wheels directly to its 
objective in the minimum of time with 
the maximum of safety but with due 
regard to the separate needs of different 
types of road user. It is not incon- 
ceivable that .the petrol-driven car will 
be superseded by one controlled by 
radio. Aerials along the road sides 
would provide the motive power with 
varying wavelengths for different destin- 
ations. Thus, if the first part of a 
journey is along radio road A.1, the 
car is tuned to the wavelength of that 
road, and if the ultimate destination is 
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along the A.3 road, then the car is 
retuned to the new wavelength when 
branching off from A.1. 

Our post-war main roads will con- 
nect us with distant friends and rela- 
tions; they will open up new ways of 
enjoying our leisure; they will lead us 
to better health through recreation and 
to a keener appreciation of our fellow 
countrymen through more frequent and 
more widespread travel. 

The roads of the future will give 
much happiness and a wider outlook to 
every man, woman and child, while 
upon these broad highways the whole 
life of the nation will expand. The roads 
of the future lead straight into the 
dawn of a New Age. 


1789 


No. 5 of a series of advertisements issued by A. & F. Pears, Ltd., Isleworth, Middlesex. 


TP/243/36 
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Harlip 


THE: COUNTESS CADOGAN 


Lady Cadogan, who is the fourth daughter of the late Lord Churston, was married in 1936 to Captain the 
Earl Cadogan, and has a son, Viscount Chelsea, and two little daughters. She has just returned from 
Egypt, where her husband is on active service 
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2-10, TAvIsTocK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
Velegrams ; Country Life, London. Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
ADVERTISEMENT AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
ToWeRK House, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 
cations requiring a reply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned 
unless this condition is complied with 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 24d., Canada \4d., 
Elsewhere abroad 3d 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
CountrRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export 


CHRISTMAS COMES 


CCORDING to custom Country LIF! 
takes the opportunity of the Christmas 
Number to wish readers preliminary 
compliments of the season; and these 
nu less warmly for the obscurity of the turkey 
situation or for being couched in a mere ghost 
of a pre-war Christmas Number. In the good 
old days this issue always provided abundant 
cheer, its artistic covers groaning to the tune 
of some 200 pages. Needless to say, the rela- 
tively meagre and strictly rationed repast now 
offered is due to no remissness of ours—as 
many a host will have occasion to point out a 
month hence as he carves the turkey-substitute. 
Father Christmas himself, it is to be feared, 
will be seen as an unwontedly slim old man, 
but he will experience the less difficulty in slip 
ping down our chimneys, in which Yule logs 
are either extinct or much reduced in size. 
Judging from the displays in the shops, though, 
his sack will be noemptier. It is, indeed, aston- 
ishing to find what a wide variety of unrationed 
presents there is available, even if it will be 
harder to satisfy those who like ‘‘useful’’ gifts. 
At least there are plenty of crackers—probably 
the last until the end of the war; and we can 
pull them with the gratifying knowledge that 
we are performing a national duty by creating 
waste paper for salvage. 


NATURE RESERVES 
rJCHE paradox of making Nature reserves 
| from which, for our own indirect delight, 
we debar ourselves access, was remarked by 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie in his Green and 
Pleasant Land article. He confessed that this 
side of preservation appealed to him more 
directly than any other, and readers generally 
will have noted with satisfaction the active 
steps being taken to make sure of its receiving 
the attention of the Scott Committee on the 
use of land, set up by Lord Reith. A Conference 
under Lord Onslow, comprising representatives 
of naturalists and local authorities, recommends 
that national planning should ensure four types 
of reservation in the interests of Nature, which 
correspond closely enough to those advocated 
by planners generally: (1) national parks; 
(2) ‘‘forest and wild life reserves’’ to which the 
public will have access subject to necessary 
restrictions (these would probably be reconcile- 
able in many cases with “regional open spaces ”’ 
such as former deer parks); (3) areas in which 
further development would be prohibited or 
drastically controlled and the public would not 
be given further facilities than they possess 
already—this might well cover the bulk of 
agricultural land and woodland; and (4) sanctu- 
aries from which the public would be excluded 
except by special permit. The Conference 
added its weight to the demand that the Report 
of the National Park Committee (1931) should 
be exhumed, and made thoughtful recommenda- 
tions for the management of these reserves, 
which it thought should be in the hands of 
local bodies acting under two national park 
authorities—for England and Scotland. It is 
to be hoped that local bodies would co-opt 
experienced persons such as landowners and 
their agents on to these management com- 
mittees. 


THE L.C.C. AS FARMER 

is generally known, of course, that many 
authorities, local and statutory, have since 

the last war acquired a good deal of land for 





the specific purpose of farming. T*ood is wanted 
for purposes for which the authority is respon- 
sible, and the best way to acquire it, they think, 
is to grow it themselves. Few people, on the 
other hand, are probably aware to what extent 
a body such as the London County Council 
works on this principle. The work of produc- 
tion from all the Council’s services is actually 
co-ordinated by a ‘Farming Operations”’ 
Sub-committee of the Mental Hospitals Com- 
mittee. That sub-committee has just issued a 
report on what has been done since the outbreak 
of war to increase food production on the 
Council's land, and the figures are most inform- 
ing. The Council farms over 5,700 acres in 
the home counties, of which about half has 
been acquired since the war. The produce is 
distributed among the Council’s many institu- 
tions. The food is sent, as far as possible, to 
establishments near the sources of supply—but, 
in cases where war conditions cause a shortage 
of supplies elsewhere, a pool is formed and 
priority in home-produced food is given to 
hospitals and other establishments where the 
need is greatest. The figures given in the 
Report show that a great deal of enterprise and 
energy is going into the work. For the vear 
ending in March, the production of eggs was 
359,310; of milk, 543,997 gallons; of meat, 
551 tons; of vegetables, 3,440 tons; of fruit, 
SI tons; and of animal feeding-stuffs, 3,352 
tons. These figures as a matter of fact do not 
tell the whole story, for they apply only to 
the farms attached to the mental health ser- 
vices. On them were to be found last vear 
1,500 cattle (including 700 cows in milk), 3,700 
pigs, 1,000 sheep, and 4,900 poultry. 


WINTER SUNSHINE 


aa a shaft of winter sunlight 
Through the branches slide; 
Dappled over leaf and brambl. 
Down the woodland ride. 


Fields are lying pale and shining 
To the winter's day; 

Hedge and coppice gleaming darkly, 
Still, and far away. 


Hounds are driving through the covert 
Chiming as they pass; 

Streaming out across the open 
Stubble-land and grass. 


Ever can theiy magic music 
Warm our hearts again; 
As the jov of winter sunshine 
After stovm and rain. 
Iris M. RAIKEs., 


* ESQUIRE ”’ 


ie controversy as to whether the use 
of the letters ‘““Esq.’”’ as a style of 
address should be allowed to perish with the 
first-class carriage in a democratic age has 
produced many amusing arguments for and 
against. Those who talk about the last relic 
of mid-Victorian snobbery are palpably wrong. 
Nobody was more delighted than Pepys when 
addressed by Blackburne (with his own hand) 
as S. P. Esq.; and though Pepys may have 
been a snob, he was certainly no mid-Victorian. 
The contrary emotional reaction—as the pundits 
say—was to be found in Boswell, who was so 
furious at being described by Sir John Hawkins 
as ‘“‘Mr. James Boswell, a native of Scotland,”’ 
that he retorted by characterising that eminent 
lawyer as ‘‘Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney.”’ 
There can be no doubt that among our present- 
day abolishers one half wish to preserve a 
distinction which is already almost without a 
difference. Miss Gertrude Jekyll always de- 
scribed her family as “‘armigerous,’’ and 
technically she meant only that they were 
“esquyers’’ bearing their own coats of arms. 
No doubt the distinction implied by a grant of 
arms was obnoxious to those who left these 
shores to establish the great democracies of 
America and Australasia, where they seem to 
get along to-day very well without any such 
differences. At the same time, as others have 
pointed out, the use of ‘‘ Esq.’’ as a postal style 
of address at any rate has at least one great 
practical convenience; it makes it impossible 
for husband and wife to open one another’s 
correspondence by mistake. As for social 
implications at the present moment, there are 
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those who by birth or office or appointment 
cannot be denied the title of esquire which is 
undoubtedly theirs by right. In non-armiger- 
ous circles, however, it would already be thought 
unduly pedantic to refuse the letters ‘‘ Esq.’’ 
even to a tradesman whom one wished to pro- 
pitiate in his non-trading hours. Whether we 
wish to level up or level down, in fact, it would 
be difficult to produce any particular social 
etfect by either abolishing the title or making 
it universal. 


DESTROYED LIBRARIES 


Se ae important libraries, in 

various parts of the country, have so far 
been destroyed or very badly damaged. Among 
those completely or largely destroyed are the 
law, archaeology and fine art sections of the 
British Museum, Birkbeck College, Birmingham 
Philosophical Society, City of London College, 
the Coventry, Hampstead, Lowestoft, Liverpool 
and Plymouth public libraries, the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society. Great 
quantities of books have been lost in the 
Guildhall, Lambeth Palace, Inner Temple, 
University College and University of London 
libraries. A full list is given in the Report of 
the Friends of the National Libraries for 
1940-41. Sir Frederick Kenyon, the Chairman, 
points out that, when the time comes for making 
good these very serious losses, a great field of 
service will open out for the Society, one of the 
functions of which is to act as a clearing-house 
for distributing gifts of books. There will, 
inevitably, be many private and country house 
libraries turned out of their homes, the owners 
of which may well be willing to put them at 
the disposal of the Society for public benefit 
rather than place them in a glutted market. 
Sets of periodicals and the proceedings of 
learned societies—bulky and rarely consulted 
items in a private house—would be particularly 
acceptable. 


‘* PROFESSIONAL ’’ WASTE PAPER 


i be appeal made during the past weeks for 

a serious and co-ordinated effort on the part 
of householders to get all their unwanted paper 
to the Ministry of Supply with the least possible 
delay has already borne fruit. There is another 
direction in which the response has been more 
doubtful, largely because the recovery of waste 
involved is on a larger scale and no methodical 
organisation of sale and transport had been 
worked out beforehand. Business and pro- 
fessional establishments have, of course, certain 
qualms in the matter of destroying records, 
but such hesitation is often pushed too far and 
it is sometimes only lack of energy which pre- 
vents the separation of the essential from what 
has become completely useless. Few offices 
would not find it easy, if really pushed to it, to 
effect a 50 per cent. reduction in old corre- 
spondence, files, records, out-of-date ledgers, 
guard books, invoices and receipts. This applies 
just as much, asar ule, to architects, auctioneers, 
solicitors, and estate agents, as to business 
houses. The owners of such waste have an 
advantage over the householder in the fact that 
the waste paper which they can dispose of in 
such bulk will be readily removed by merchants 
who will pay for it into the bargain. [If they get 
into touch with a paper merchant in their 
neighbourhood they will be offered market 
prices: for old ledgers 6s. per hundredweight, 
for office letters and invoices 5s. per hundred- 
weight, and so on. Dealing with one’s waste 
in such a way should be a simple matter—but 
if, as sometimes happens, a professional or 
business man cannot find a waste-paper mer- 
chant collecting in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, he has only to communicate with this 
office and he will be immediately put in touch 
with one. 
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GILL, LORTON, CUMBERLAND 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


2. OT long before this war started my 
| brother and I went to see again 


| the old house in Sussex where our 
A grandmother had lived and where 


ve had spent so many of our school holidays 
nearly 50 years ago. I had my Arab car-driver 
with me, and he was most excited to see the 
house in which the ‘‘ Bey’”’ had spent his child- 
hood when a boy. With his Nile Valley outlook 
of admiring anything brand new and glistening 
with paint he was greatly struck with some 
large and glaring council houses, which had 
sprung up in the field in which we had learnt 
to ride, and which caused my brother and me to 
gasp with horror at the outrage. The Arab 
was most disappointed to learn that I had not 
been born in one of these, and when he dis- 
covered that the house we had come to see was 
a structure of the sixteenth century with a 
rough Horsham stone roof that sagged in parts, 
and beneath it some half-timbering, irregular 
windows and a worm-eaten oak door he was 
deeply shocked, but I realised that he was 
making a loyal mental reservation not to give 
me away when he returned to his country. 
Besides, it would be a dreadful admission of 
social inferiority to confess he had been car- 
driver to a man who had come from an aged 
and despicable house of this description with 
not one bright red synthetic tile or touch of 
chromium plating anywhere. 
* * 
* 
()' course, my brother and I, who had not 
seen the place for more than 40 years, 
found that everything had shrunk amazingly 
and to a most disconcerting extent. The 
lawn in front, enclosed by the moat—once a 
wide vista of green that spread to the horizon— 
as barely 20yds. wide! The moat, that great 
stretch of dangerous water which we had navi- 
ited perilously in a home-made punt, was 
ot much more than a large-sized ditch in 
arts; while the vast paddock that separated 
e moat from what we used to call the pike 
md was merely a small and very ordinary 
eld about three-quarters of an acre in extent, 
d once upon a time it had been quite an 
lventure to cross it. Both my brother and 
found it extremely hard to believe that 
e had really caught a couple of pike in the 
iny weed-grown pond at the far side. 
* * 


HAT shocked us more than anything 

was the disappearance of the two giant 

juince trees that used to hang over and into 

‘he moat, almost blocking the navigation chan- 

nel in parts. Possibly, like everything else on the 
lace, they had been about a quarter the size 








By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


we imagined, but nevertheless they must have 
been very remarkable trees, for quince jam 
to many people the most delicious of all our 
preserves and, incidentally, a most satisfactory 
substitute for the orange marmalade that is 
now almost a thing of the past—was in those 
days made in enormous quantities, sufficient 
to stay the appetites of a horde of grand- 
children. ‘Also every apple tart or pudding 
made in that house contained sufficient quinces 
to flavour the whole, and these wedges of 
coppery red fruit were sought after eagerly by 
us when children. 

We could not discover what had happened 
to these trees, for no one on the place at the 
time had heard of them. Possibly they had 
died—they were obviously not very young when 
we first knew them—but quinces, I believe, like 
apples, live to a great age, and as we recognised 
several of our best apple trees still producing 
fruit in the orchards we came to the conclusion 
that some vandal must have cut them down as 
worthless growths blocking the moat. 

* * 


* 

HIS raises the question as to why the 
quince has been allowed almost to die 
out in this country. Some 50 years ago prac- 
tically every orchard in the land had its quince 
tree or two, and it was particularly common 
in Sussex, where almost every cottage has a 
tiny pond on its land, and every tiny pond had a 
quince on its banks. It was regarded in the 
kitchen then as an essential flavouring in much 
the same way as sage, mint and parsley, but 
to-day an apple tart containing this delightful 
adjunct constitutes almost an occasion—a 
Lucullan feast in fact. In this part of the world 
—my own recently planted trees having died— 
I know of only one tree where the fruit is offered 
for sale, and if one desires some of the produce 
it is necessary to put one’s name down on a 

roster some time before the picking. 

I suppose after these remarks some corre- 
spondent will now write to say that in his part 
of the world quinces are as plentiful as ever, 
and that people have to cut them back and root 
them out as they overcrowd the other trees. 
If they do, I warn them that I shall require 
tangible proofs of their statements—sufficient 
at least to make a 7lb. pot of jam. 

* * 


* 

HE almost complete disappearance of the 
quince from our midst reminds me of 
another old Sussex friend, or rather acquaint- 
ance, that I never hear these days. I say 
‘“‘*hear’’ advisedly for, though he had a most 
persistently garrulous personality, one saw him 
in the flesh very rarely. I refer to the common 


corn-crake or landrail, a migrant who visited 
this country regularly in the past and was 
almost as common 30 years ago as is his cousin, 
the moorhen, to-day. 

I do not know that we liked him particu- 
larly as he was connected in our minds with 
sleepless nights punctuated by his grating call, 
but he was definitely part and parcel of old-time 
rural England, something one connected always 
with fields of waving corn, and now that we 
hear him no more we miss him in much the same 
way as the galley slave on obtaining his free- 
dom missed the clank of his chain. When the 
corn-crake was to be heard in almost every wheat 
and oat field in the land, the country host, 
when the week-end guest arrived, would show 
him to his bedroom to see that he had every- 
thing he required and that the bed was com- 
fortable. Then he would add: ‘It won't 
matter very much if the bed is comfortable or 
not, as there is a damned corn-crake in the 
field opposite and you won't be able to sleep 
a wink.’’ 

a a 
* 

PECULIARITY about the corn-crake was 

that he appeared to have ventriloquial 
powers—or that there were always two or more 
in every field. Having carefully located a 
calling bird in a certain corner, one would walk 
him up in the hopes of seeing him, only to dis- 
cover on arrival at the spot that the grating noise 
was coming from the opposite side. In any case 
there was very small chance of obtaining a 
glimpse of him as he could run very swiftly 
and smoothly through the long grass, and looked 
more like a sneaking rat than a bird. Though 
I used to hear them all day and every day 
and also at night—I think I have only seen them 
when shooting with a party, and 30 years ago 
a corn-crake or two figured in almost every game 
bag, though in shooting parlance he was always 
termed a landrail. He was not a very sporting 
shot; in fact, on two or three occasions | have 
seen spaniels rise to them like trout and catch 
them as they fluttered weakly over the turnip- 
tops; but he was a most excellent bird on the 
table and, in the opinion of many, in the same 
class as the golden plover. . 

He is still a quite common migrant on 
the north coast of Africa, and in Sinai | had 
six or seven in my garden every winter, but 
it is a complete mystery how a bird, who in 
this country is only able to flutter 3ft. from the 
ground, can, when migrating, fly some 2,000 
miles at a stretch. The corn-crake therefore is 


by no means extinct, and it would be most 
interesting to discover why it has given Great 
Britain a wide berth for something like 15 years. 
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A WANDERER’S CHRISTMASES 


By NEGLEY FARSON 


HRISTMAS is a day that brings out, 
often, the best or the worst in us, and— 
longings which no material gifts can 
ever fulfil, longings for Home. It’s the 

one day in the year when even the most wander- 
ing son feels nostalgia. 

There seemed something perverse in the 
way Fate (via my editor) always sent me off 
to some foreign country about Christmas-time. 
Riding mules down the high Pyrenees, I deliber- 
ately made them retrace their steps and came 
back through the snows along the French 
frontier from Aragon to Navarre, just so that 
I might have (be it only for two days) a stool 
before the fire at the friendly casa of Augusto 
the Basque. Most of his father’s sheep were 
wintering down on the plains of Spain; but 
we had one roasted over the open fire, sweet as 
a nut, with almonds and litres of his rich land- 
owning father’s most cherished wine. Much 
good talk (years later Augusto took me to a 
wall and showed me where the Guardia Civile 
had tried to shoot him—that was after the 
abortive Jaca revolution); and then, with 
ceremonial mock-tears from “the little savages,”’ 
as bearded Augusto affectionately called the 
Basque maids who ran his household, I saddled 
my mule again and vanished into the pine 
forest. I had, successfully, solved another 
Christmas. 

Way back in 1924 there had been a Christ- 
mas in Angora (Ankara they call it now) where 
I, a French correspondent from the Paris Temps, 
and a wild American—who was trying with 
every one of his despatches to make a war— 
held the most solemn conference we held in 
Turkey—about a turkey. Could we get one? 
Could we! When we went into the bazaar 
inside those old walls built of the ruins and 
the statues of so many ancient civilisations and 
made known our wants, we were pursued by 
men with turkeys in their arms for the rest of 
our stay in that muddy, exhilarating capital. 
But Fresco the Greek skinned the turkey for 
our Christmas dinner, sent it in lying indecently 
on its back, legs trussed up, upon a bed of un- 
mashed chestnuts, the chestnuts we had bought 
for him to use in a stuffing. And no amount 
of amber Anatolian wine could make up for 
that Christmas bird’s nakedness; it was so 
much against all Christian tradition. 

I won a bet with that pair of world-weary 
newspaper correspondents that I had eaten 
two Christmas dinners in the same year—but 
not on the same day. They, thinking of some 
trick I had played with Meridian Time, declared 
it impossible. No one except Alcock and Brown 
had flown across the Atlantic then; so I 
couldn’t have eaten one in England, then flown 
westward with the sun to have a later one in 
New York. But they had to pay for the wine 
when I explained how, in 1916, I had eaten 








my first Christmas dinner of that year in 
Stockholm—this by our calendar; then, 13 days 
later, eaten another Christmas dinner in Petro- 
grad—by the Russian calendar. They were 
Christmas dinners which, drawing fearlessly upon 
my imagination, I made so tremendous that 
they almost exceeded my own beliefs, yet 
which, as anyone who knows Sweden or Russia 
can attest, could not be exaggerated. 

But that was all sorry fun. People do get 
home-sick when Christmas rolls round. It takes 
a deal of philosophy to overcome it. A man with 
fine feelings will hesitate before he will accept 
an invitation to intrude on a family abroad for 
its most sentimental meal of the year. Up at 
Grootfontein, in South-West Africa, it was with 
uneasiness that I obeyed the firm command of 
an English family in that Mandate that I should 
share their family re-union on Christmas Day. 
At the long table, with its artificial holly, its 
very, very authentic plum pudding, its wealth 
of rich hospitality that you always find beyond 
‘““where the pavement ends,’’ I felt the outsider 
even though I did raise my glass to every family 
toast. When we drank that traditional one— 
“To absent friends !’"—in the moment or so’s 
silence that followed, when everyone there was 
thinking of an absent someone in his or her life, 
I quickly sent my mind travelling northwards 
across thousands of miles of seas, across the 
Equator, to where .. . 

“Master!’’ The tiny Bushman waiter 
was tugging at my sleeve; he had noticed that 
I had never filled my glass. ‘‘ Master!” 
““Sssssh !’’ I whispered. 

N’Goni, since they had found him under a 
bush on the edge of the Kalahari Desert, had 
spent at least four Christmases in this house- 
hold; but, although it would take years more 
to inculcate into him what Christmas meant, 
he knew that somehow I was breaking a great 
tradition—by sitting there (when all that red 
paper was on the table) with my glass empty. } 

Weeks ago parcels have gone out to the 
Continent for British prisoners of war, and 
hearts will be heavy both here and there as 
Christmas rolls around. Yet there is one thing 
which must be taken into account: that is, 
the gyroscopic action of the human soul— 
Christmas Day makes men react against adver- 
sity. Like a spinning top, man given a push 
rises upright again. That’s called spirit by the 
thoughtless. But it is much more than that. 
Christmas Day, more than any other in the 
year, holds up a deliberate challenge. It makes 
a man face his own character. Be a moody 
grump to-day, and you’re a g@lod. So that you 
will see, in those camps, the most amazing 
expression of*solidarity, of genuine happiness. 
The soul of man always rises to this occasion, 
It is only the person satiated with plenty, with 
too much of everything he wants in this world, 


Bee. oe " 
FORTE | 
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THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE AT STOCKHOLM IN THE SNOW 
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IN SWEDEN CHRISTMAS TREES ARE 
OFTEN PUT OUT IN THE STREETS 


who finds Christmas Day a boring ceremonia 

Some of the happiest Christmas Days | 
have spent have been in hospital. I’ve seen 
things there! Soldiers, reading this, who spent 
Christmas in hospitals in Egypt during the last 
war, will know what I am talking about: 
Nasrieh, for example, in Cairo; or Ras el Tin, 
at Alexandria. Very few people felt sorry for 
themselves then, even those who knew that 
their number was up. It’s a strange thing, a 
nice thing to have known and think about— 
this comradeship of a lot of sick or wounded 
men in bed together, making fun in spite of 
everything. How often, in peace-time life 
afterwards, men turned back to those days— 
and wondered what it was that was certainly 
missing in civilian life. And the nurses who 
looked after them—why, even that lantern- 
jawed Matron seemed tolerable on Christmas Day! 

In quick transit, I went from one such 
communal Christmas to a Christmas on a lonely 
lake in British Columbia. At least, my wife 
and I thought it was going to be a lonely day. 
But a settler across the lake invited us to row 
over and sleep on Christmas Eve at their house. 
We polished the silver candlesticks that after- 
noon; we made holly wreaths; we all hung up 
our stockings. And next morning, why—it was 
hardly light before we all reached down to the 
foot of our beds to see what Santa had brought. 
Remember, we were far from any stores—only the 
unpainted wooden shack at the foot of the lake. 

But what a day ! Our host, one of the best 
bird shots I have ever seen, had chased and 
shot two of his own tame geese. They had got 
away in the floods of the rainy season. The 
old Nanny they had brought out from England 
years and years before found a bottle of whisky 
in her stocking that morning—‘‘ Just to keep 
her sweet,’’ said my host. The plum-pudding 
had been sent out from England; the crackers 
sent up from Victoria; and our Christmas tree 
had been cut from the second growth that 
covered his place. The wind howled across 
the lake that night, slamming and breakiny 
the French window of my room; I thought 
had cut myself when I looked in the mirror 
the next morning. 

But no—it was only the red crepe-pap 
hat I had fallen asleep in, whose dye had ri 
from the perspiration of my dancing. We hi 
had such a jolly evening, so many nightcap’, 
that I had forgotten to take off this one wh« 

I went to bed. 

Christmas in Panama : I had left the seda 
Washington Hotel in Colon to live in Panar 
style in a resort whose balcony hung 0% 
Balboa Boulevard in Colon—one of the m« 
gaudy, bawdy streets in all the world. T 
street was a madhouse on Christmas E\ 
Big ocean liners coming through the Canal h 
just decanted their pleasure-seeking passeng’ 
into the town. About half the United Stat 
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\rmy, Marine Corps, Navy, Air Force, seemed 

to be trying to pack every cantina between the 

Caribbean and the Pacific. Alone—and feeling 

frightfully so—I wandered in and out amid 

his scene of reckless gaiety. I had never felt 

out of things in all my years abroad. Every 

soldier or sailor had a buddy; every ship had 

parties of passengers. Everybody had 
nebody—except me. 

But over in Balboa on the Pacific side was 
ng place one of the most traditional and 
nitable celebrat‘ons known to the Canal 

1e. This time every year, a woman who had 
own the “Big Ditch” since the first ship 
1e through it—and who was now the pro- 
etress of its most scintillating cabaret—had 
iberately closed the doors of her establish- 

\t. Just on the night when she could have 

le almost a small fortune, she was not ad- 

ting any customers. Instead, she and her 
ner, an ancient lady, were up on step- 
lers, hanging the holly, putting the finishing 
hes to a dinner they would give the next 

to all the ‘“‘Old Timers,’’ the homeless 

1 of the Panama Canal. From the exalted 

ik of an American Army general down to the 
lowest, broken-down “tropical tramp’’— 
man who had been in on the making of the 
ie had a yearly place at that table on 
istmas Day. The old “ Zoners.”’ 

In 1915, racing back to the United States 
an operat.on, I spent Christmas at sea in a 
vedish ship—chiefly because she had tried to 
in the blockade and the British had taken us 

lie for three days at Kirkwall. Off Fire 

and, on the U.S. Atlantic coast, we lay on 
side in a storm and cross-currents such as 
have seldom seen; the ship alternately jerked 
currents and wind so that she was always 
ted. I could not be carried into the dining- 
loon, so my bunk became my Christmas tree, 
lraped with all the beautiful Scandinavian 
appings. Also, what a fine Captain! A 
sottle of champagne was sent in to me—plus a 
it lobster, both of which I took down, which 
| don’t consider bad for a man with a tempera- 
ture of 103. 

How I survived that Christmas Eve, Day, 
and dinner passed my American surgeon’s 
comprehension. I think it was due to the 
cheerful spirit of the Swedes, Danes, and Nor- 


wegians in that ship, one Swede among 
whom ultimately became my partner in 
Russia. He was the one I ate Christmas 


dinner with in Stockholm, that two-Christmas 
year of 1916. 
& But, in Scandinavia again, at the beginning 
of this war, I decided that this time I would 
make for home. I had again been months in 
hospital; and this time, after I limped out of 
that fine one in Copenhagen, I announced that 
| would fly to England as soon as I could get a 
‘plane. The Danes, who perhaps had the best 
Christmas dinners in the world, protested that 
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MOSCOW AFTER A SNOWSTO 
VIEWS OF THE KREMLIN 


I must remain and have it with them. But my 
wife in England had written that we had had 
enough of celebrating Christmases in every 
part of the world except home—or else in separ- 
ate parts of the world. I must come home for 
this one. Accordingly, I got into a ’plane with 
its windows whitewashed, was flown one rainy 
morning to Amsterdam, got out on a windy 
sunset that same day at Hove, in England, 
and a few days later had my first Christmas at 
home for something like 10 years. By taking 
that ’plane I also missed being in Copenhagen 
when the Germans marched in. 

Now the peculiar situation has arisen that 
I must spend Christmas at home. It is an extra- 
ordinary position. Unless I get into one of the 
Services I am doomed to spend my Christmases 
in England. No more naked turkeys in Turkey ; 
no more insipid egg-punch made by Army 
nurses; no more Christmas dinners in ships, 
or foreign hotels, or strange homes in far-off 
Africa. Just a meagre, modest, rationed Christ- 
mas by my own coal fire—think of it! Still 
you remember what I said about the human 
soul—I shall rise to the occasion. Last spring 
during the blitz I put some eggs into liquid 


glass; I shall make myself a Christmas ome- 
lette. I am having a new stem fitted into the 


bowl of an old, favourite pipe I found recently; 


THE 





A CONTRAST : 








RM: ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN 


and a cousin of mine is ruining her reputation 
at the little tobacconist’s in her village by 
collecting, ounce by ounce, half a pound of my 
favourite curly cut Virginia. Another cousin has 
promised me two cock pheasants from his farm 
near Brighton—on which I am not allowed to 
shoot owing to Defence Regulations. An aunt 
in New York has already sent me a plum 
pudding. And, as we have no more coupons, 
the rest of my family simply cannot give me 


any more atrocious neckties. 

No! Fate still holds the reins. Since 
I began this article the phone has rung; I have 
just been given my visa for Moscow. Inside 


10 days, I am told (from another quarter), 
I shall be on a cargo ship bound for Archangel. 
This happens to be a perfectly true coincidence 
(this telephone from my paper, as I write this 
article); and so well, once again I shall 
spend a Christmas in Russia. It will be perhaps 
the most dramatic Christmas I shall ever know; 
watching the heroic Russians fighting the mur- 
derous invaders of their land. 

The heart of Man! What images this 
Christmas will stamp for ever on my memory ! 
And may it be a good Christmas for you ; 
the spirit of the 1940 Blitz-Christmas was 
one of the finest things I have known in 
England. 
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HARRY TRETHOWAN 


HO, when he saw the first sand 
or ashes, by a casual intenseness 
of heat melted into a metallic 
form, rugged with excrescences, 
and clouded with impurities, would have 
imagined that in this shapeless lump lay 
concealed so many conveniences of life as 
would in time constitute a great part of the 
happiness of the world? Thus was the first 
artificer in glass employed, though without his 
knowledge or expectation. He was facilitating 
and prolonging the enjoyment of light, enlarging 
the avenues of science, and conferring the high- 
est and most lasting pleasures,’’ writes Samuel 
Johnson. 

Though the origin of glass-making is lost 
in obscurity, it was certainly one of the earliest 
arts. We are able to trace its history earlier 
than 3000 B.c when it was an established 
industry among the Egyptians. We have ample 
and positive proof of this by their ancient 
sculptures and by the discoveries in these latter 
days of the ruins of glass factories in Egyptian 
excavations. The Greeks and Romans learned 
the art from Egypt, and the Komans made great 
use of glass in the days of the rule of the Czsars. 
During the Middle Ages the Venetians revived 
the art of glass-making and brought it to much 
fame, producing many new and beautiful effects 
in form and colour. 

The fascination of glass is universal and its 
traditions are linked with the remotest times in 
the history of nations and empires. It is not 
merely one of the marvels of craftsmanship, but 
also one of the most beautiful productions the 
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world has ever known. Nature her- 
self was the first great producer, tor 
were not volcanoes the primal glass 
furnaces? The ancients found vol- 
canic glass and made beautiful objects 
of personal adornment out of it. 
Legend has it that the art of glass- 
making was taught to man by Herme, 
who instructed the people of Egypt 
how to produce ‘‘the peerless crystal 
sacred to the Gods.’’ 
One thing is certain. 
very early and, of course, very crudely 
made by primitive man. Pliny says 
that glass was first found in Syria and 
that giass-houses were erected in Tyre. 
We know that in the days of Tiberius 


Glass was 
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vlass was used by the citizens of Rome, and 
discoveries in Pompeii have proved that glass 
windows were in use in that city of destined 
doom before 79 A.D. The Venetians were once 
acclaimed the master glass-makers of the world. 
Rivals sprang up, and in due course England 
became one, and a very potent one. 

It was as early as 676 that glass was first 
seen in England, being introduced by Benedict 
Bishop, Abbot of Wearmouth. But it was much 
later that glass-making was established in Eng- 
land. The first glass-factories to be established 
wer one in Crutched Friars and another in the 
Savoy in 1557. In 1673 the first plate-glass 
factory, for the production of plate for mirrors 
and coach windows, was set up in Lambeth 
under the patronage of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. From that date the art of glass- 
blowing flourished in England, so that within a 
century Venice had lost this country as a market 
for its glass. 

The technique of English glass-blowers ca1 
be traced back to the glass-blowers of Imperia! 
tome and to the Roman provinces of Syria, 
Egypt and Gaul. It does not appear that glass- 
making to any extent was carried on in thi 
country during the Roman occupation, althoug! 
fragments of Roman glass have been discovere« 
in many parts of the country. Roman tech 
nique survived in certain parts of Germany 
notably in the Cologne district, and possibly 
from this centre the vessels may have foun 
their way into England as well as throughou 
the rest of Europe. 

Among the ancient maps painted on the 
panels of the cupboards of the Guarda Roba 0! 
the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence is a map 0 
England in which the county of Surrey contains 
only two names, Guildford and Chedingfield 
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The map was painted in 1565 
| suggests that Chiddingfold, which is now a 
py village, was then regarded in Italy as of 
less importance than a county town. 

This may have been due to the fact that 
centuries Chiddingfold had been the chief 


ddingfold). 


otre of glass-making in England. Chidding- 
d is in a neighbourhood that is thickly 
ded, and a large-scale Ordnance map bears 
tness to the existence in times past of tracts 
lense forest. Sites are traceable of disused 
d-pits and lime-kilns, and names such as 
ss-house Copse, Glass-house Piece and Kiln 
pse tell the story of a dead and gone past 
industry which required for its use sand and 
lime, as well as fuel and alkalisupplied in abun- 
dance by the woods. 

Beech wood was the favourite fuel, and 

e side of a wooded hill the favourite site. The 
processes were similar to those adopted to-day, 
although naturally for mass-production ma- 
chinery plays a bigger part: but in the art of 
glass-blowing and shaping by human touch the 
old tools and the old names still hold. We have 
still the blowing iron, the pontee or puntee, 
scissors, shears or shaping tool, pincers, ladles, 
shovels, drainers and such-like as used in the 
seventeenth century. 

Glass-making is still an important craft in 
this country, and, while there is much produced 
that has lost the true character of the great 
tradition, there are still a few worthy glass- 
makers surviving. A revived interest is taking 
place in the true craft, and products of to-day 
may well be the treasures of to-morrow. 

Nothing has been lost by the lapse of time. 
The spirit that animated the craftsman of the 
past is alive to-day. 

The story of glass-making for table use is 
the history of the habits of the English people. 
Centred in Stourbridge we find the glass-makers 
of to-day supported by the distinctive products 
of the Whitefriars Works at Wealdstone near 
London. The chief products are in the well- 
known English crystal, and mostly cut glass. 

Colours have been of slow development in 
England, and that is not necessarily because 
the public does not demand coloured glass, and 
yet glass for drinking remains clear and un- 
coloured because it is felt that colour absorbs 
colour and thus detracts from the beauty and 
re a of the wine the glass is meant 
to hold. 

[t cannot be said that there has been any 
modern development approximating to the 
strides made by the Swedish Glass Works—or 

periments on similar lines. From Sweden has 

me to England plain undecorated wine ser- 
es In topaz, straw and other hues, and plain 
ss known as silver glass. In England, except 
re, mostly at the Whitefriars Works, the 
lish tradition of the plain glass survives, 
5S 1s usually cut or etched, and, I think, too 
n too deeply cut, cutting which robs the 
of its form, and, some of us feel, de- 
S from the beauty of the metal and the 
nder of shape. : 

One thing we have not attempted, and that 

-called new shapes in wine-glasses. There 

really worth-while modern wine-glass. The 

5S 1S essentially a drinking vessel, well formed, 
sy to handle, well balanced, beautiful to look 
pon, but never so odd in shape as to make 
tinking precarious. We make few attempts to 
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(Left) “WE STILL 
PRODUCE BEAU- 
TIFUL TABLE 
GLASS ” 
All the glass _ illus- 
trated in this article 
was made by James 
Powell and Sons 


copy the glass-making 
of other countries in 
these days, although 
manufacturers in all 
countries are copyists. 

Quality and tradi- 
tion play the greatest 
parts in the produc- 
tion of English glass. 
When export is under 
consideration it is al- 
ways tradition and the 
crystal quality that 
are the most important 
factors. Where busi- 
ness is possible as 
between other countries and England there 
seems to be no inclination to depart from 
the English style. What the glass-makers of 
yesterday were able to do of this we are still 
capable. 

It is of great importance that in these days, 
when so many countries are unable to export 
their products, the artists and manufacturers of 
England should seek, not to capture new 
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markets by trying to replace exact copies of 
the works of other countries, but rather revive 
the art of glass-making portraying the best 
English culture. 

We are still capable of doing things in our 
own way, and we can still—and do—produce 
beautiful table glass. The beauty of table 
appointments is the-sign of our cultural de- 
velopment, and glass plays a great part in such 
progress. 

Mr. John M. Bacon, the well-known col- 
lector of early drinking glass, writes: ‘When 
you buy a hat you are more concerned with its 
shape than with how it is made; so in dealing 
with drinking glasses we must remember that, 
while they may vary in accordance with chang- 
ing fashion, they ever serve the same purpose. 
The halcyon days of English glassmaking were 
over a period given up to the cultivation of 
the word taste. Our forefathers had more time, 
that blessed commodity, in which to think out 
details for the beautification of their dining- 
table.’’ 

Maybe, when peace comes again, and we 
have not spent all our substance on destruction, 
we shall return—as we have done at the close 
of other wars—to the earnest cultivation of the 
arts of peace, and shall continue to make beauti- 
ful glass. 

When our hearts are freed from anxiety, 
we may look upon the molten metal and have 
visions of the beauty hidden in its forbidding 
depths and carry on a great English craft and 
seek to safeguard a noble heritage and a worthy 
tradition. 





HORSESHOE AND HEARTSEASE 


WAS walking up Peddars Way in pale 

sunshine one autumn afternoon looking 

for suitable ground for an exercise. North, 

at the point I started from, was a nameless 
British encampment. On either hand, lost in 
the fens, were villages named after saints whose 
crumbling churches, covered with wallflower and 
ivy, wear a forlorn beauty to-day. And ahead 
of me, many miles south, lay my home, now 
empty. So, from prehistoric beginnings Ped- 
dars Way seemed to lead through the age of 
faith to an unseen future of peace after war, 
a goal as dazzling as ever was Christian’s 
Celestial City. 

Here, half way up the hill, it was a green 
lane, broad and deep-rutted, and the hedges 
were thick with blackberries. Rabbits scuttled 
from bank to bank and a pair of wood-pigeons 
clapped out of an oak and wheeled from sight 
round the wood corner. When I looked down at 
the track again there, in one of the ruts, lay 
a horseshoe, newly cast and bright in the sun. 
Being a superstitious fellow I picked it up and 
saw it was an old off-fore, worn through at the 
toe and scratched like a drypoint—a cart-horse 
shoe, very different from Pippin’s last set I 
still have at home which will never be worn 
again, for he went to kennels this spring, too 
old to wait for his master’s return from the war. 
I struck it against a flint to hear again that ring 
that is like no other sound in the world, a sound 
that is part of village life and mingles on summer 
days with chime of church clock and cooing of 
doves in the chestnuts, or puts good heart into 
winter nights and embodies some of the black- 
smith’s glowing brawn. 

Many thousands of shoes must have 
drummed and clinked and sparked on these 
stones, or been sucked with greedy squelch into 
the mud where carriers clatter now. But the 
finding here of this shoe cheered me, for it 
seemed to stand for a sign that after the war 
men will ride again. A horse teaches horse- 
sense——courage, humility, obedience, endurance 
—while machines, like the Furies, fill men with 
lust of conquest and drive them to demoniacal 
madness. 

At the top of the hill near a massive dead 
ash, limbless and grey, the track ended, and I 
walked out over a wide field barred with stubble 
and clover and tufted with stooks of corn like 
a piece of green and gold coat armour. I swung 
along over the crackling straw, watching the 
coveys of partridges sail off down-hill and 
glorying in this rich solitude after weeks of 
office routine and march discipline. All around 


woodland, field and farm lay transfigured in 
mellow haze, and the air was crisp and clean. 
As I walked on I suddenly saw a single 


small flower gleam out from the other small 
flowers that grew there. Wild pansy, I thought, 
and picked it to look in its yellow black-lashed 
eye. And then [I remembered its country name, 
heartsease, and picked some more and put it 
away in my pocket-book thinking that if one 
horseshoe could so easily revive the galloping 
past a handful of heartsease might somehow 
heal the present. 

After that I worked out my battle plan 
and an hour later turned for home. A sea 
breeze puffed in my face and I knew the tide 
would be coming in, racing in brown flood up 
the broad river below, chuckling under the piers 
of the bridges, filling that sleepy valley with 
buoyant, life-giving breath. Late martins 
would skim the surface and circle the river-mud 
nests that hang in rows from the eaves of the 
churches. Small boys with home-made rods 
and jam-jars full of bait would be squatting in 
pairs on the banks. 

The sentry on the V.P., sweating in 
battle-dress, helmet on back of head, would be 
plodding his beat and wishing it ran in the 
shade past that picnic party. For soldiers still 
guard the river as they did 1,500 years ago, 
and patrols watch the woods up on Peddars 
Way for the glint of sun on steel. The foe is 
the same, but his helmet now is grey and coal- 
scuttle-shaped, not the bright winged hat of the 


Sagas. He comes swinging down from the 
clouds instead of up rivers in clinker-built 


galley, and a sub-machine-gun takes the place 
of the two-handed battle-axe. So does the wheel 
of time come round and the past is merged in 
the present. So, too, may we, humbled and 
sickened by war, turn again to the healing 
that lies in such simples as horseshoes and 
heartsease. 

That night I was unexpectedly ordered off 
on a course near my war-time home in the far 
north-west; at the end I could take 48 hours’ 
leave. And three weeks later, as we picnicked 
above the lake, a united family once more, | 
thought of my heartsease now blossoming 
forth with such joy. It was a birthday tea 
and we unpacked the cake and set up the candles 
and lit them, while the blue immemorial hills 
and the sun of a golden St. Francis Day looked 
down frem eternity and witnessed a small boy 
enter his tenth year. Before my leave ended 
he drew me a picture, not his usual theme of 
camouflaged Spitfires, but a cottage among 
the hills with horseshoe knocker for luck on its 


green door and smoke curling out of the 
chimney. 


“‘That’s where we'll live,’’ cried his younger 
brother with savage glee, “‘when you've shot all 
the Germans in their backhinds !”’ G. KS. 
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BRITAIN’S ALPINE 
WONDERLAND 


Written and Illustrated by 
W. A. POUCHER 












N pre-war days I always looked forward to Christmas, not so much 
because it was the annual festival, but on account of the fact that 
| took a holiday with my family in the Alps. Sometimes we went 
to Switzerland and at others we visited Austria, then a land of 

smiling and happy people. 

It was a grand and thrilling experience to leave behind our cold, 
damp and foggy atmosphere and, after a few hours’ travel, to wake up 
in clear air amid the sunny snows of the highest hills in Europe. 
Ski-ing is probably the best of all sports, and there is nothing to 
compare with the elation of gliding silently over the snow at a 
speed of maybe 30 miles an hour with the wind rushing through 
one’s hair and the sun so warm that much of one’s clothing may be 
cliscarded. 

Of course, the weather was not always as perfect as the adver- 
tisements suggested, for | remember that on one occasion at Davos it 
rained for three days, and the streets in the village were knee-deep 
in slush. However, that was a rare experience and generally we had 
little to complain of. lor the first few days we went to bed early, 
the altitude and exercise inducing that delicious lassitude which has 
to be experienced to be believed. When we had become accustomed 
to the changed conditions we, like the rest of the international 
crowd, danced into the early hours of the morning. In spite of 
this, we were up early and on the first of the trains which carried us 
to greater heights for the run downhill for lunch. 

Nowadays, these exhilarating holidays seem almost a dream. Like 
many other winter-sports enthusiasts, we left our ski in the Alps in 1939. 
This is a pity in view of the snow conditions I have since seen 
in North Wales. Of course, no one would claim that our winter 






































THE SPIRES OF BRISTLEY RIDGE 
GLISTENED IN THE SUNSHINE 













snows could rival those in the Alps. We have 
not the altitude in this country and we are too 
near the Atlantic with its moisture-laden atmo- 
sphere for the hills to retain their white mantle 
for any long period. Nevertheless, after a heavy 
fall, some enjoyable ski-ing may be experienced 
in Snowdonia, to say nothing of the magnificent 
walks which can be taken over its many high 
ridges. 

February is the most promising winter 
month in which to visit this part of Britain, 
and Capel Curig, Carnarvonshire, is one of the 
best centres. Moel Siabod, rising to a height 
of 2,860ft., may be ascended from the village, 
the route being first through woods by a well 
marked path and then over grassy slopes which 
under snow conditions would offer safe transit. 
If the ascent were made on ski, skins could be 
used as far as the crest of the rocky summit 
ridge. From the cairn there is a grand run down 
to Pen-y-Gwryd over grassy slopes for about : 
four miles. The return along the road would be f 
practicable were there enough snow, the gentle 
slopes facilitating the journey. 

The Carnedds to the north of the Holyhead 
road are not far from Capel, and at several 
places I have seen skiers enjoying the runs down 
over the grassy slopes on the south of these 
hills. In this part, Pen yr Hel i-du offers the 
greatest possibilities. The bill rises steeply 
from Cwm Eigiau on the north but falls gently 
to the south as far as the road, a distance 0! 
about two miles. The only obstacle is near th: 
lower part of the run, where there is an aque 
duct, but this may be crossed by a bridge. 

The west side of Snowdon, from the summit 
down to Llanberis, following the railway 
should offer good ski runs after a heavy snowfal 
For the experienced walker, the Snowdon Hors« : 
shoe makes a grand expedition, perhaps th ' 
finest in Britain. Starting from Pen-y-Pa 
on the crest of the Llanberis Pass, the circu 
over the highest peak in Wales and back cove 
about 10 miles. The best route is to ascen 
Crib-goch, cross its narrow ridge, avoiding tl 
Pinnacles if desired, and then continue ov 
Crib-y-ddysgyl to Carnedd Ugain. [From t 
























































cairn there is a gentle drop down to the « 4 

where the zig-zags of the Pyg Track join t 

railway. : 
The summit of Snowdon is only a fe i 


minutes from here, and on a clear winter dé 
the panorama is one of the most magnifice! 
‘ ane —_ —— : and expansive in the country. The route th‘ 
SUNSET OVER MOEL SIABOD, WHICH MAY BE ASCENDED FROM CAPEL CURIG § descends in a south-easterly direction to th: 
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ass separating the peak from Lliwedd, in 
summer the playground of our most expert 
rock climbers. The three peaks are easily 
traversed, and then the descent to Llyn Llydaw 
made down slopes which sometimes offer 
sibilities for glissading. 

Another grand expedition is over the ridge 
he Glyders which lies between the Holyhead 
| on the north and the Nantygwryd road 
the south. The best starting point is Helyg, 
Climbers’ Club Hut on the Ogwen road, 
e two and a half miles from Capel. I was 
-unate enough to make this expedition after 

savy snowfall last February, when the 
iant sunshine and powdery snow were 
iniscent of Switzerland. 

My companion and I left Helyg about 
) and instead of ascending Tryfan by the 
h ridge, we climbed up that to the east of 
Cwm. At first our progress was slow owing 
1e great depth of snow where ski would have 
itated our efforts. On attaining the wind- 
t ridge we moved more easily, and the 
‘esses of Tryfan on our right rose into 
sky like the towers of a titanic cathedral, 
ming truly Alpine dimensions. Ahead of 
the spires of Bristley Ridge glistened in 
morning sunshine. 

We encountered deep snowdrifts on the 
where the route to Pen-y-Gwryd passes 

er to the south. We followed the rim of 
m Tryfan towards Glyder-fach, and, to 
-ain the summit of this 3,262ft. peak, we had 
force our way through deep snow among the 

‘tically arranged boulders which character- 
it. These presented a fantastic appearance, 
ig covered with frozen snow and ice crystals, 
re reminiscent of the Arctic than the hills 
o| Britain. We ate our sandwiches here and 
basked in the warm sunshine out of the wind, 
continuing our walk afterwards towards the 
Castle of the Winds. 

in summer it is easy enough to avoid this 
obstacle which stands on the narrowest part 
of the ridge, by passing the boulders lower 
down on the south side. On this occasion, 
however, the snow was so deep that we had to 
climb over the Castle, and to do so it was 
necessary to cut steps with our ice-axes to 
ensure a safe passage. Beyond this on our right, 
the Gribin Ridge looked formidable with about 
10ft. of snow lying round its summit rocks. 
We followed the rim of the Nameless Cwm, 
looking down into its eerie depths as we pro- 
gressed towards the outcrops of rock on Glyder- 
fawr. 

Many of these excrescences presented an 
arresting appearance with their surfaces decor- 
ated by beautiful ice formations. Meantime, 
Snowdon, away on our left, began to develop a 
cloud-cap as the afternoon wore on. We left 
the summit rocks regretfully, for the winter 
landscape around us presented one of its most 
beautiful aspects. We descended steeply in 
the direction of the Devil’s Kitchen and en- 
countered some of the deepest snow we had 
ever experienced on the British hills. This 
chasm looked the grimmest we had seen it, 
with long icicles hanging over its awe-inspiring 
depths. 

We retraced our steps in the direction of 
sgair Felen and half way up the western slopes 
met such hard frozen snow that we had to cut 
steps to attain the ridge. The sun had now 
gone down behind Snowdon and it was getting 
late, as our progress during the last hour had 
been slow. We knew that our chauffeur at 
Pen-y-Pass would be anxious if we did not 

‘et him there by six o’clock as arranged. We 
unged down the boulder-strewn slopes high 

ve Llanberis Pass and were reminded of the 

lities of war when a Spitfire raced through 
s defile some hundreds of feet below us. 
> going was now slow and laborious owing 
he great snowdrifts. We often sank in to 
armpits and frequently rolled out as the 
means of extricating ourselves. 

Ve were an hour late arriving at Pen-y- 
ss, and our driver was going to organise a 
rch-party had we not turned up before dark. 

‘It tired after the exertions of the day, 

. hot bath and suitable refreshment at 

iotel at Capel put us in good order for a 

expedition on the morrow. 

\ few days later there was a rapid rise in 
> temperature and it started to rain. In 
ite a short time the grass began to show on 

-e hills and the rivers were soon in spate. 
orty-eight hours later the snow had dis- 
vppeared. 
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1—ON THE BANKS OF THE MOLE. 
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THE SOUTH FRONT OF THE HOUSE WITH THE CHURCH STEEPLE TO THE LEF 


THE MANOR HOUSE, STOKE D’ABERNON, SURREY—L 


THE HOME OF THE LATE VISCOUNT D’ABERNON 


The house, re-built by Sir Francis Vincent in 1742-45 possibly from designs by Leoni, is fifteenth-century in origin 
and stands on the site of medieval and pre-conquest predecessors. 
possession of the home of his ancestors in 1933 


O-DAY one cannot look at the 

Manor House but as the background 

of a great Englishman’s last years : 

as the home of Edgar Vincent, first 
Viscount D’Abernon and sixteenth Baronet 
of Stoke D’Abernon. “Few men,’ Mr. 
Harold Nicolson lately wrote of him in The 
Spectator, “have been able to gather so fine 
a vintage from life’s varied vineyard. He 
acquired riches, honours and power; he had 
been soldier, traveller, banker, politician and 
diplomatist; he could estimate and create 
good literature; his knowledge of art was 
discriminating and wide; he could speak 
with sportsmen on their own level; he was 
intimate with the greatest men of his age; 
he was an important Englishman at a time 





when Englishmen were immensely important ; 
and at the summit of his life he was able to 
mould history into channels which, if ad- 
hered to, might well have spared us the 
insanity in which we live to-day.’’ With his 
pointed beard, massive brow and searching 
eyes, joined to a magnificent physique, 
Lord D’Abernon was in many respects an 
Elizabethan figure. His ashes, contained 
in a little Roman casket, have been placed 
in the chantry among the D’Abernon, Nor- 
bury, and Vincent memorials. 

The last of the D’Abernons, as he may 
not inaccurately be called, was indeed the 
most outstanding personality of his ancient 
line, and the most remarkable owner of the 
manor house, which was the home of his 


2.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, LOOKING THROUGH TO THE SALOON 
Hung with green damask. Sargent’s portrait of Viscountess D’Abernon to the left of the door 


Lord D’Abernon resumed 


forebears for 700 years. From the Norman 
D’Abernons whose knightly brasses lie in 
the Saxon church he took his title when 
raised to the peerage in 1914; and in 1933 
he may be said to have fulfilled not only an 
ambition of his own remarkable life, but the 
destiny of his family, by recovering posses- 
sion of their historic home beside the little 
River Mole. For 150 years before that the 
association of the manor with the progeny 
of that Roger Daubernoun who was seated 
here in 1100 had been interrupted. The 
last of the line, with his partner in so many 
notable events and one of the most admired 
and charming ladies of a generation, not only 
then returned to the ancestral home but were 
able to restore family portraits that had long 
ago hung on its walls. 

The venerable little church adjoining 
the garden of the manor house, as described 
last week, is extraordinarily rich in family 
memorials : of the D’Abernons who were its 
lords till 1359 and then of the Croziers, 
Norburys, Brays, and Lyfields to whom a 
series of inheritances through the female 
line successively carried it to Elizabethan 
times. Then Jane, the only daughter 
of Thomas Lyfield and of the sister and co- 
heiress of the second Lord Bray, married 
Thomas Vincent of Bernack, Northampton- 
shire. He was knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth when she stayed at Stoke D’Abernen 
in the last summer of her life. Sir Thomas 
and his lady’s painted effigies lie in t 
church and she is the rather harc- 
featured woman whose portrait hans 
above the saloon chimney-piece (Fig. 4). 

The Vincents held land in the manor 
Swinford, Leicestershire, in Edward | 
reign, inheriting Bernack (or Barnack, wh 
the famous medieval quarries are situat 
near Stamford) in the fifteenth centu 
Thomas Vincent exchanged his property 
Barnack with Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exe 
for lands nearer to his wife’s estate, and 
200 years Stoke D’Abernon remained 
home of the Vincents, the present hoi 
being a Georgian reconstruction of 
medizval building. In one of the first-fl 
bedrooms, and in a small gallery overlooki 
the saloon, can be seen (Fig. 5) sections of t 
timber framework of the earlier house. Th~, 
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SALOON. A STATELY GEORGIAN HALL WITH PINE-COLOURED WALLS PICKED OUT IN GILT 


It fills the forecourt space between the wings of the medieval house 
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4.—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE SALOON: ACCOMPLISHED ROCOCO STONE CARVING 
Above, the portrait of Jane Lyfield, the heiress of Stoke D’Abernon, who married Sir Thomas Vincent 














5.—AT THE HEAD OF THE EARLY GEORGIAN STAIRCASE 
Timbers of the medieval walling and a sixteenth-century doorway are 
seen on the left 








HALL, RUNNING PARALLEL WITH 
THE SALOON 
On the site of the great hall of the medieval house 


6.—THE STAIRCASE AND ENTRY 





RETAINS THE CHARACTER OF 


OLD HOUSE 
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together with the internal structure of the roof, which 
is of massive oak, indicates that this was an E 
or U shaped building, with the wings projecting 
southward to form a forecourt. In 1742-45 this 
was re-built or encased in brick and the forecourt 
roofed over to form the present lofty saloon. The 
medizval great hall must therefore have occupied 
the site of the existing staircase hall (Fig. 6) which 
runs parallel to the saloon on the north. The little 
Adam boudoir (Fig. 11) at the west end of th: 
stair hall is probably on the site of the mediey, 
parlour, and the adjoining drawing-room (Fig. 2 
now opening off the saloon, occupied the remaind: 
of the original south-west wing. The dining-roo; 
east of the saloon, represents the other wir 
The visible sections of original timber-framy 
walls are thus the projecting returns of the 
wings. 

From the character of these fragments it 
probable that the timber house existed when $ 
Henry Norbury inherited the manor in 14€ 
He was son of Henry V’s Treasurer, and his s 
Sir John added the chantry chapel to t 
church in about 1490, it is believed as a than 
offering for the victory of Henry Tudor at Boswort 
But no doubt succeeding generations made mai 
changes to the manor house. A doorway with t! 
Vincent arms, now part of the stables, dates fro 
Sir Thomas’s time; prior to the 1745 reconstruction 
an oak-panelled gallery is said to have occupied thc 
first floor of the east wing—which suggests 
Jacobean alteration; and the pine main stairca: 
is of early Georgian type, in which case it may have 
been inserted in the medieval great hall before 
the 1745 reconstruction. Subsequent additions to 
the house were made in 1903 for Mr. Noel 
Phillips, when the loggia along the south side 
and the entrance porch were designed by Sir 
Aston Webb. Some careful restorations of 
original features were carried out for Lord 
D’Abernon by Mr. H. H. Harding. 

Entry to the house, latterly, has been by 
the porch on the north side and so into the 
staircase hall. Previously it was no doubt from the 
river side (Fig. 1) directly into the two-storeyed 
saloon (Fig. 3)—a much larger and more impressive 
apartment than the relatively modest scale of the 
exterior might lead one to expect. With its great 
coved ceiling, the saloon is more characteristic of 
the style of William Kent than of the date of its 
actual construction, when the lighter rococo taste 
—duly represented in the very richly carved stone 
chimney-piece—was at the height of its vogue. The 
full cornice and enriched plaster mouldings of the 
walls, now painted pine colour, are picked out in 
gilt. The designer, it is evident from the assured 
handling of the room and of the external elevations, 
must have been an architect of some distinction. 
The general character of the work, more particularly 
the simplicity of the exterior and the retention of 
so Palladian a feature as the saloon at this late date, 
is reminiscent of Giacomo Leoni (died 1746), with 
whose work in 1735 at Clandon near Guildford for 
Lord Onslow, the re-builder of Stoke D’Abernon 
must have been familiar. 

Although the re-building took place in the life- 
time of Sir Henry Vincent, sixth baronet, he was, 
at the date assigned to the work, 1742-45, an elderly 
man with 12 more years before him. For him to 
have entirely reconstructed his home so late in |i! 
must betoken some unusual circumstance. It « 
be no coincidence that his son Francis in 17 
married the heiress of a London banker, Da\ 
Kilmaine. Indeed, family records assign the 
building to Francis Vincent, although he had 1 
yet succeeded to the baronetcy, and the infere: 
is that Sir Henry made over Stoke D’Abernon 
his son and his rich wife, or else was prevailed u; 
to forestall her inheritance in bringing the old ho 
up to date. The poor lady did not live to see 
new house completed, for she died in 1744. |! 
relict married in the following year Miss M 
Howard, a granddaugliter of Lord Howard 
Effingham. The portrait of Sir Francis (Fig. 
painted in 1772, wearing a grey velvet coat 
gorgeous embroidered waistcoat, hangs on the \ 
of the saloon behind the observer in Fig. 3, toget 
with that of his third wife, Arabella, daughte! 
Sir Thomas Ashley. With a smaller portrait 
of his second son, Henry Dormer Vincent, and t 
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—ARTHUR DEVIS: A LADY 
OF THE VINCENT FAMILY 


ers not in the collection, these are 
ng the earliest portraits of George 
mney in his mature style, painted only 
lecade after he came to London from 
native Westmorland, an unknown and 
f-taught youth. A letter from him dated 
tober 30, 1772, is preserved, stating that 
five portraits are being despatched to 

lie White Lion, Cobham, a_posting-house 
ill in existence (see Some Early Rom- 
neys, by W. Roberts, The Connotsseur, 
june, 1932). The pictures had at that date 
recently been acquired by the late Sir F. 
)’A. Vincent, Lord D’Abernon’s brother, at 
Sotheby’s, from Mr. T. J. H. Lane of Kings 
Bromwich Manor, Lichfield. They had no 
doubt passed into the Lane family by the 
marriage of a great-grand-daughter of Sir 
Francis Vincent, who died in 1775, to 
Lieutenant -Colonel T. H. B. 
Lane. It remained to Lord 
D’Abernon to restore them to 
the house for which they were 
painted. He also brought back 
with him the portraits by 
Kneller, on either side of Jane 
Lyfield’s picture (Fig. 4), of Sir 


Francis as a boy, and _ his 
mother and sister, the latter 
afterwards the Countess of 


Clanricarde; and the full-lengths 
(Fig. 3), attributed to Daniel 
Mytens, of Sir Francis Vincent, 
first Baronet, and his wife 
Sara, daughter of Sir Amyas 
Paulett, whose Jacobean monu- 

ment also lies in the chantry. 
A double doorway of un- 
‘sual proportions opens into the 
lrawing-room (Fig. 2), which 
is evidently given a new ceil- 
by Sir Aston Webb. Its 
walls are hung with dark green 
mask, against which Italian 
haissance pictures, including 
small El Greco (St. Francis), 
ow well, also Sargent’s well- 
own portraits of Lord and 
ly D’Abernon, the latter seen 
the left of the door. The 
mney-piece is contemporary 
th the house—a graceful clas- 
| design typical of Lord Bur- 
ton’s circle. The furnishings 
both these rooms — much 
tly Georgian carved and gilt 
‘es or Louis X V—have been 

!l chosen for their setting. 

A jib door in the corner of 
e d-awing-room opens into a 
oudoir which has the big semi- 








Decorated in the Adam style with 


9.—A NYMPH, BY THE REV. 


WILLIAM PETERS 


circular bow forming the centre of the south 
front. It is beautifully decorated in the Adam 
style (Fig. 11), with pale blue silk hangings 
and, behind the photographer, a range of 
recessed bookshelves divided by pilasters and 
surmounted by a lunette, partially visible in 
the mirror over the fireplace. The furniture, 
again, is exquisitely chosen — Adam and 
Directoire painted white and gilt. 

The staircase hall, to which we return, has 
been stripped of various coats of paint and its 
upper walls hung with some fine pieces of Mort- 
lake tapestry from the Abraham series (e.g. 
Rebecca at the Well). A Venetian arch with 
oak pillars carries the upper flight, and screens 
off the entry hall. The dining-room, with 


panelled walls of 1742 and a ceiling similar to 
that of the drawing-room, contains an out- 
standing Reynolds group of Judge Dunning 





11.—LADY D’ABERNON’S 





SITTING-ROOM 


pale blue silk hangings 


10.—SIR FRANCIS VINCENT, SEVENTH 
BARONET, BY ROMNEY, 1772 


and his sister. It was he who made the 
famous (and topical) dictum: ‘‘ The powers 
of the Crown have increased, are increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.’’ Opening oft 
the hall and contained in the north wing is a 
small oak-panelled parlour (Fig. 7), retaining 
something of the character of the earlier house. 
Among the pictures are a Sienese Madonna and 
Child by Alegretto Nuzi, and the well-known 
portrait of Gainsborough Dupont, nephew of 
the painter, which is related to have been 
on his easel when he died. Another picture 
in the house, of the same period, is one of 
the bewitching damsels painted by the Rev. 
William Peters—an artist who took Holy 
Orders in order to be the first Chaplain of 
the original Royal Academy. It is a contrast 
in all respects to the delightful Arthur Devis, 
hung in the drawing-room, of a lady of the 
family circa 1730 (Fig. 8). 
After Sir Francis, seventh 
Baronet, died, Stoke D’Aber- 


non, under the terms of a 
marriage settlement of his 
time, was sold. Sir Francis, 


eighth Baronet, was the last Am- 
bassador to Venice in 1790: his 


son, also Sir Francis, was an 
Under-Secretary of State to 
Charles James Fox. Sir Fred- 


erick, eleventh Baronet, was long 
Rector of Slinfold, Sussex, dying 
in 1883. 

Ultimately three of his 
seven sons succeeded to the 
baronetcy, of whom the youngest 
was Lord D’Abernon. Sir 
Anthony Vincent, great-grand- 
son of the Rev. Sir Frederick, 
died in 1936 aged 42, leaving 
two daughters, when the title 
went to his great-uncle Sir 
Frederick D’Abernon Vincent, 
who died the same year. Lord 
D’Abernon thus became the 
sixteenth baronet. 

The purchaser from the 
Vincents was Paul Vaillant, of 
London. In 1803 his son sold the 
property to Mr. Hugh Smith, 
after whose death it was bought 
in 1846 by the Rev. F. P. Phillips 
who became squarson of Stoke 
D’Abernon. It was from. his 
descendant that the house, with 
a much smaller acreage of land 
than had formerly surrounded 
it, was bought by Lord )’Aber- 
non in 1933. 

HUSSEY. 


CHRISTOPHER 
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FOUR O'CLOCK ROBIN 


WAS riding home one August eve after 
a dav with the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds, sometimes known as the Holiday 
Hunt from its popularity with holiday- 
makers, and I paused at some cross-lanes. 
The names on the signpost conveyed little to 
me, a stranger, but while I hesitated, up rode 
a voungish man, who resolved my doubts. 
Indeed, he kept me company as well as guided 
me on the homeward journey. He was a pleas- 
ant fellow and seemed to have an exceptional 
knowledge of the ‘‘Forest.’’ I concluded he 
was a local inhabitant, but it was not so, for 
he told me he was really a clerk in a London 
ottice, and that for several vears he had saved 
up for an annual “bust” in the West Country, 
and thus his knowledge had been slowly ac- 
quired. He was an indefatigable holiday-maker, 
and on non-hunting days he rose at cockcrow 
and walked or cycled many miles to whip moor- 
land streams for diminutive trout (I gathered 
he was not very particular whose water he 
fished !), but anyhow, it was these early hours 
that caused the inhabitants to nickname him 
Four O'clock Robin, and the name has stuck. 
It was many years later when we met 
again. | was on a business tour in the Princi- 
palitv and had taken the precaution of asking 
a friend if he could get me any fishing. He 


By LIONEL EDWARDS 


replied by sending me an open letter of intro- 
duction which read as follows : 

“Mr. Thomas Richard Harry, a fellow 
club-mate of mine and a keen fisherman, is on 
a ‘business holiday’ in your district. It would 
be really kind if you could manage to show 
him a day’s sport. Hoping I am not giving 
you too much trouble, I remain, ¥ 

I duly arrived, far from jubilant over the 
sunny weather and full of apologies for en- 
croaching on the time and good nature of a 
stranger, when J suddenly realised that my host 
was none other than Four O’clock Robin. The 
recognition was mutual. We had a long gap 
to fill, and he told me that he had had many 
ups and downs in the interval, including losing 
his little all by investing it in his employer’s 
business, which had promptly gone west! He 
had to start again and fortunately struck lucky, 
becoming a branch manager (as he still was) of 
that well-known firm Messrs. Standbye and 
Donowt, who, as you will remember, have 
branches almost everywhere. 

I must say he did his best for me, but it 
was not fishing weather, and I had no luck at 
all—-possibly because it was too late in the 
season also. However, Robin was full of 
hospitality and suggested that the gun might 
be more profitable than the rod, and, if I could 








“SHE SAT UP WITH COCKED EARS, LISTENING FOR THE PURSUING DOGS, 
I THREW MY CAP AND SHE TURNED AND FLED” 


get away on Saturday morning, what about 
spending the week-end with a farmer friend of 
his in the hills? Sport might not be grea:, 
but there were always mountain hares and ay 
odd rabbit or two. 

We reached our destination after a fi, 
mile walk, all up hill, and the last part in semi- 
darkness. The farmhouse was very old a 
quite small—a kitchen and store-room bel 
and attics above. It was, in fact, an alm 
perfect specimen of an old Welsh cottage. T 
kitchen had an open fireplace with a large o 
beam overhead, or, rather, not overhead 
most people, as these lintel beams are n 
much over 5ft. from the floor! On one side 
the fire was a bread oven, on the other a cu 
board sunk into the thickness of the w: 
Behind the fireplace, also in the wall, was 
circular stone stairway leading to the up; 
floor. There was one small room boarded « 
which was the guest-chamber and in which \ 
were destined to sleep. The rest was mere 
open space in which were sundry box bec 
backs turned to one another, as an apology { 
decency, where the entire family slept. Su 
washing as necessity compelled was done 
the stream which ran outside the door. 

In the kitchen there was a deal table se 
under a tiny deep-set window; a large settle 
and an armchair in the fire-nook; a fine oak 
dresser (which the dealers, ever in search of 
hidden treasure, had bid for in vain); and a 
grandfather clock, made in the next county 
about a hundred years previously, as far as | 
could judge by its face. On the ceiling beams 
were sides of bacon, an old gun, several hats, 
walking-sticks, etc. 

Doubtless modern sanitary inspectors 
would have condemned the whole thing, but it 
was none the less a home, and the inhabitants 
were very content with their surroundings and 
would have greatly resented any change. | 
don’t blame them. These old Welsh cottages 
have a great charm—the charm of old associa- 
tions—the feeling that they are likeable and 
have been lived in and loved throughout the 
passing years. 

Our host was of the Iberian type of Welsh- 
man—small, dark, keen-eyed, with a merry 
twinkle in those dark eyes and a mirthful smile 
ever hovering around his mobile lips. His voice 
was horrid, high and harsh in speech, but in 
song a tender tenor, born of the mellow mists 
of the mountain-side. His children were small 
replicas of himself, speaking better English than 
the parents, which, as they always conversed 
in the mother tongue, was due to be forgotten 
after school age. They had the national gift of 
music and an extraordinarily early developed 
faculty for part-singing. It was obvious that 
music was their delight, and in consequence 
our evenings were generally musical. 

I am far from sure that those melodies, 
so often in a minor key, bespoke a sacred theme ! 
In fact, I gathered from Robin that some of 
the older songs were distinctly Rabelaisian 
ditties. (Robin had picked up Welsh with 
comparative ease. It was in his blood. His 
father, it is true, was a Border Scotsman, but 
his mother hailed from the hills of northern 
Wales.) The farmer would sit at the table 
beating time with his forefinger while the 
children stood in a row in front of him. They 
sang with joyous sincerity; it was their only 
method of expressing themselves and a refug: 
from the rather sordid monotony of work o 
a very small and poverty-stricken farm. 

Our meals were invariably bacon and eggs. 
But what bread! Home baked, not qui 
brown nor yet white, spread with salted fre: 
butter, for they savour with salt even fre 
butter in the hills—an acquired taste, but 
like it. All meals were accompanied by tc* 
(strong and stewed). Short-lived, icy ablutio: 
in the morn and a draughty bedroom were t 
only shortcomings, but it all had a great char! 
and when on departure our host suggested t! 
Robin should bring me again some day I jum} 
at it. 

One feels it almost as a duty to one’s bett 
self to conjure up excuses for one’s share | 
lapses here to be confessed. Indeed, confessi' 
is only made in after years, when the enormit 
of the crime has grown somewhat thin, and no". 
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I feel that I have but introduced Robin to share 
the blame for my own downfall! However, 
be that as it may, business again found me in 
the district the following autumn, and mid- 
October found us back at our mountain farm. 

A fruitless morning was spent in search of 
an early woodcock. At lunch my friend and I 
were glum at the prospect of an equally un- 
pl itable afternoon. A discussion on proba- 
bi ies of sport (remote) was broken in upon 
b: the suggestion of the farmer that there 
I it be a salmon in the river. No audible 
c ment, but three pairs of eyes met, and three 
arose and went out silently. I was full 
© -xpectancy of new experiences and puzzled 

-e no special preparations made. At least 
pected a net from the dark of the hayloft, 

any rate a gaff or a spear (¢vyfer, in Welsh). 

no. We proceeded empty-handed to the 

; (a mountain stream really). The farmer 
mented favourably on the low water and 

us to a bend in the stream overhung by 
lowy trees. The water seemed too ridicu- 

y low to hold a salmon, and large boulders 
ruded all over the river bed. 

From boulder to boulder the farmer made 
way, pausing a moment or two on each, 
‘ing on his knees and holding his hat over 

water so that he might peer into the 
dowed depth beneath. 

At length he turned a beaming face and 
koned me to him. I went, and together we 
on the boulder, while he pointed to a ghostly 
y streak under the overhang of the rock. 
we watched the grey streak waved slightly, 

and I recognised it as the tail of a fish. 

The farmer rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and 
a long sinewy arm slid silently beneath the 
water. A tense moment, seeming an age—a 
pull, a struggle, a splash, and up came a salmon 
tailed in iron fingers. The fish was small, but 
our exultation was not to be measured by pounds 
avoirdupois. 

We tried one or two more likely places but 
drew blank. Eventually we arrived at a pool 
where two streams met—a roundish pool about 
40ft. in diameter and 10ft. to 12ft. deep in the 
middle, and therein we spotted a fish of about 
9Ib. A few deftly thrown stones drove him 
under the shelter of the overhanging banks, 
when the three of us proceeded to crawl aiong 
the edge on our bellies and grope for him under 
the overhanging banks. Every now and then 
one of us would get just a feel of the fish as 
he slid by, but he always eluded a hold. 

Presently he went out into the deep water 
and sulked. No stone would budge him, and 
we were apparently beaten. But no. My 
resourceful friend whipped off his clothes and 
took a header into the middle of the pool. 
This was too much for Mr. Salmon, and he again 
sought refuge under the banks, my friend 
swimming round to prevent him from breaking 
out again. The farmer and I renewed our 
efforts, but the peaty mud got churned up all 
over the pool. Moreover my friend was numb 
with cold, so we gave it up and left the good old 
fish to well deserved victory. 

I must relate one more experience at our 
Welsh farm with my friend Robin. There was 
a frost, early in February, so hard that even 
the running streams were ice-bound, and the 
woodcock which we had hoped to find had all 
heen driven, in search of food, to the mud-flats 
at the river mouth some six miles below. 

We came in at dusk, disconsolate after a 
blank day, and sat down in the kindly warmth 
and refreshed the inner man with eggs, bread 
and butter and tea. 

My friend and the farmer were jabbering 

way in Welsh, of which language I knew merely 
word or two, but several times I caught the 
ord “‘ysgyfarnog,’’ and the conversation pro- 
eded with ever-increasing vivacity. ‘‘ Ysgy- 
‘nog”’ I knew meant a hare, and I was puzzled 
know the connection between the hare and 
> animated talk. It eventually appeared 
hat the ever-resourceful farmer was explaining 
ow the emptiness of our bag might be rectified, 

n at this late hour. About eight p.m. we 
‘ned out and paid a visit to the stable loft, 

nce were unearthed three nets. From a 
d we got three sheepdogs. 

Now, in order to picture subsequent pro- 
dings it is necessary to explain to the un- 

tiated the customary surroundings of Welsh 
| farms. Firstly, and immediately around 
e farms are a few small fields; beyond these 
Stretch of semi-enclosed rough pasture, 
-atched over with scrub oak, gorse, bracken, 





and often bog myrtle, and dividing these roughs 
from the open mountain sheepwalks are high, 
dry-built stone walls with, at long intervals, 
gateways. 

Now, these intervening scrublands form a 
perfect lie for hares, and in hard weather the 
mountain hares come down for shelter. 

On this particular night, as our little posse 
of men and dogs set out, the moon shone brilli- 
antly in a cloudless heaven and the frozen ground 
rang under our footsteps as we made our several 
ways to our respective gateways. 

Across each gateway a net was stretched, 
and in charge of each net was a man, hidden 
in the deep shadow of the adjacent wall. 

A long, silent watch persisted in the almost 
unearthly stillness of that starry night. Then 
in the distance a faint, shrill whistle, intelligible 
only to the dogs, starting them off to beat the 
roughs. Again silence awhile, but presently, 
afar off, an eager yap-yap, betokened the finding 
of a feeding hare. Then a clamour of tongues, 
now here, now there, as though several hares 
were afoot. 

Intervals of silence followed, and presently, 
as I lay in the black shadow of the wall, I 
heard the sound as of a horse galloping, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer. The sound was in my 
ears, and behold, within a few feet, and close 
upon the net, was a hare. She sat up with 
cocked ears, listening for the pursuing dogs. 
There .was a piteousness about the whole pro- 
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It seemed 
a sort of sacrilege on that peaceful night, so J 
threw my cap at the hare and she turned and 


ceeding which suddenly appealed. 


fled. It was not too soon, for I heard the sound 
of thunderous feet, and two sheepdogs appeared 
in hot pursuit, paused a moment at the gateway, 
then, picking up the line of the hare, vanished 
into the night. 

There has always remained with me a 
sense of wonderment at the extraordinary 
resonance of that night air and frost-bound 
ground. It seemed unbelievable that soft pads 
could have produced those thunderous beats, 
but it was so; and again I have wondered at the 
way those sheepdogs, alone and without guiding 
word or whistle, beat over all that stretch of 
rough land. No doubt they were old hands at 
thegame. Still, it was wonderful, even to me, who 
had seen them work the sheep on the hillsides. 

We foregathered. The farmer was carrying 
a hare. I hope it was not my own particular 
beastie. 

On our way homewards the dogs sudden! 
set off in full cry, as I thought after a hare, 
but the farmer said: ‘‘They are only after a 
hedgehog; I know well, by the difference in 
their bark.’’ He was right, for we eventually 
came up with the dogs, doing a moonlight war- 
dance round a belated hedgehog. 

And so home, much pleased, and maybe 
thinking with Byron: ‘The devil's in the moon 
for mischief.”’ 


THE LEADING SIRES 


HYPERION, COLOMBO AND MIEUXCE 


HE story of Hyperion reads like a 

romantic novel. Way back in the early 

days of the present century, Lord 

Derby, or his father before him, or really 
both father and son, owned the two stallions 
Chaucer and Swynford, who were respectively 
by St. Simon and by John o’ Gaunt and 
came from Canterbury Pilgrim, a daughter 
of the Ascot Gold Cup and dual Champion 
Stakes victor Tristan, who had victories in the 
Oaks, the Park Hill Stakes, a Liverpool Cup 
and a Jockey Club Cup of in all £6,475 to her 
credit. 

Enamoured with the racing record and the 
ancestry of this mare, Lord Derby, who suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1908, decided to 
venture, as one of his early ancestors did, upon 
the always experimental and often dangerous 
pastime of inbreeding, so repaired to the 
December Sales of 1912 and there bought from 
Mr. Hall Walker—later to become Lord 
Wavertree—a mare called Gondolette carrying 
a foal by the Derby winner Minoru, for 1,550gs. 

A ten-year-old mare by Canterbury Pil- 
grim’s half-brother Loved One, Gondolette was 
already responsible for five foals, among whom 
were the Whitsuntide Plate winner Great Sport 
(£2,063); the Dewhurst Plate and Champion 
Stakes victor Let Fly (£6,381) and Dolabella 
the grandam of H.M. King George’s youngster 
Big Game. For Lord Derby she did even better 
as, after foaling the foal she was carrying to 
Minoru—later to be called Serenissima—she 
was mated up with Chaucer and became 
responsible for the One Thousand Guineas 
heroine Ferry. To Chaucer, again, she foaled 
Casa d’Oro, dam of the Kempton Park Great 
“ Jubilee’ Handicap winner Inflation; to 
Swynford she foaled Sansovino, who scored in 
the Ham Stakes, the Gimcrack Stakes, the 
Derby and other events of in all £17,732, and 
before his death last year had sired the winners, 
including Sandwich who scored in the St. 
Leger of 1931, of 205% races carrying 
£113,16834 in stakes. To Swynford, again, 
Gondolette foaled Domenico, and then to 
Chaucer’s son Stedfast the Redfern Two-Year- 
Old Stakes winner Piazetta (dam of Pisa and 
Giudecca) and Vendramina. 

This, in all conscience, was a good enough 
return for Lord Derby’s initial outlay, but 
there is more to be added, as the Minoru foal 
Serenissima, after proving successful in the 
Haverhill Stakes and one other event of, 
together, £333, became responsible for Venetia 
(£752) and the One Thousand Guineas and St. 
Leger winner Tranquil (£21,909). Serenissima 
foaled, also, Schiavoni who earned brackets in 
a Liverpool Spring Cup and other events of 
£1,949; Composure, the dam of Haytime and 
Fair Copy; the Ascot Gold Cup victor Bos- 





worth (sire of the Cesarewitch winner Filator) 
and Hyperion’s dam Selene. 

A daughter of Chaucer and the second foal 
of her dam, Selene proved successful in 15%, 
races, including the Liverpool Autumn Cup, 
the Park Hill Stakes and the Hampton Court 
Great Three-Year-Old Stakes, of £14,386, and 


then foaled Sickle (£3,915) and Pharamond 
(£3,695) who are both successful sires in 
America; Hunter’s Moon (£4,999) a leading 


sire in Argentina, and Guiscard (£3,132). Her 
famous son Hyperion won the Derby, the St. 
Leger and seven other events of, in all, £29,509, 
and in the four seasons in which his stock have 
been running has sired the winners of 89 1% races, 
which include’ substitute One Thousand 
Guineas, Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, of £83,016. 

The difference between the amount of 
stake-money won by the get of Hyperion this 
season and that of the produce of Colombo, 
who is the second most successful sire, is over 
£16,000, while against the £6,477 accredited to 
this horse’s get, as the result of 18 victories, 
there is £4,904, against the name of Sir Victor 
Sassoon’s horse Mieuxce, who is third upon the 
list and is responsible for the winners of 10 races. 

This is a wide difference that would have 
been wider had we been racing in peace-time with 
peace-time stakes, but there it is, and all due 
credit must be handed out to Colombo and 
Mieuxce upon the places that they fill. By the 
Two Thousand Guineas and Derby winner 
Manna—from Lady Nairne, a half-sister to the 
Two Thousand Guineas winner Ellangowan- 
Colombo, who was bred at the Compton Stud 
and cost 510gs. as a vearling, was unbeaten as 
a youngster, with brackets in the Spring Stakes 
at Newmarket, the Scarborough Sweepstakes, 
the New Stakes at Ascot, the Fulbourne Stakes, 
the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes, the 
Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, and the Im- 
perial Produce Plate to his name. In his second 
season he won the Craven Stakes and the Two 
Thousand Guineas and ran third to Windsor 
Lad and Easton in the Derby. In all, stakes 
of £26,228 came his way, and since his first 
runners appeared, in 1928, he has been respon- 
sible for the winners of 43 races carrving 
£26,066 in prize-money. 

The youngest of the three horses and just 
embarking upon his career as a sire, Mieuxce 
is a French-bred son of the French-bred Ascot 
Gold Cup victor Massine from I.’Olivete, a 
granddaughter of the Ascot Gold Cup winner 
Maximum II. A winner of the French Derby 


and the Grand Prix de Paris and three other 
races in France, Mieuxce was purchased by Sir 
Victor Sassoon and imported into this country, 
where, with Bois Roussel and Atout Maitre, he 
should do a great deal to help in the revival of 
the tail-male St. Simon line. 


ROYSTON. 
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TACTICS .- 


N the nature of things we hear to-day a 

great deal about strategy and tactics. In 

happier days we used to hear a great deal 

about tactics on the links, and | only 
hope that what we are told about them in war 
is sounder sense than most of what we were 
told about them in golf. There are those who 
would lead us to believe that there is a deep 
mystery about golfing tactics. This is largely 
nonsense. Golf is not primarily a game that 
tends to tactics since one player does not directly 
attack the other; our actions have only an 
indirect effect on our opponents. The best 
tactics at golf are to hit the ball as well as we 
can. 

Of course there is a certain obvious and 
not at all profound or mysterious wisdom in 
“playing to the score,’’ in eschewing risks when 
they are palpably unnecessary and in running 
them when it appears the only hope. Yet even 
so in this last case how often should we have 
done better had we not tried some desperate 
stroke, because we foolishly deemed our enemy 
infallible? Nobody has ever had a greater or 
better deserved reputation as a match player 
than Mr. John Ball, and he did not appear to 
watch his opponent very closely. On _ being 
told that his enemy was in a bunker he would 
answer that he had not seen and that anyhow 
his job was to get his four. He tried to play as 
well as he could and let the other fellow look 
after himself. In modern language he was 
inclined to play against par, and it was Mr. 
Bobby Jones’s discovery of this plan that made 
him “break through”’ and win Amateur Cham- 
pionships instead of just losing them. 

Foursomes do give a greater scope for 
tactics than singles, but here again there is 
nothing recondite. One example is of course 
the question as to which holes each partner is 
to drive at, and on this point I have heard sound 
arguments produced by opposite schools of 
thought. The obvious course is that the better 
player should take the more difficult tee shots, 
that is supposing the odd holes are in the aggre- 
gate perceptibly harder than the even, and 
vice versa. On the other hand there are those 
who say that he should take the easier ones. 
in that case, they argue, the side ought to be 
sure of at least a considerable number of tee 
shots clear of trouble, whereas the tee shots 
that are really narrow may catch the good 
driver as well as the bad. 

Again there is the question of the one-shot 
holes. The majority of them, if there be a 
majority, are usually given to the stronger 
player; but the side will thereby lose the advan- 
tage of his additional power at the longer 
holes. Much of course depends on the qualities 
of the second string. is he the second string 
because he lacks accuracy or because he lacks 
power? Ifhe is, within his limitations, a straight 
player he had better have the short holes. 
There is another point not to be forgotten, 
namely, that the opposing pair have also to 
make their choice and it may be very important 
that an easily affected player on our side should 
not either be over-awed by a longer hitter or 
lured into competition with him. That which 
was once, | gather, regarded as a classical ex- 
ample of good judgment in this respect is quoted 
in the Badminton volume. Old Tom Morris 
was going to play a big match with Bob Ander- 
son against Allan Robertson and Willie Dunn. 
Anderson’s name is now forgotten, but he was 
apparently in his day just about as good as 
anyone and particularly a very fine driver. On 
the other side Dunn was famous for his long 
driving, which is still commemorated in the 
“Crescent’’ or ‘““Dunny”’ bunker far down the 
Elysian Fields at St. Andrews, into which he 
once drove at the Long-hole-in. Tom, con- 
vinced that Anderson must not be led into a 
hitting match with Dunn, persuaded him to 
drive against Allan whom he could leave behind 
with no trouble at all. The plan succeeded 
and they won the match handsomely. 

Another opportunity for tactics, though 
| maintain it is really a limited one, is given in 
the deciding of the order in a team match. I 
remember, a few years ago, whenever the Ryder 
Cup match was imminent there used to be much 
tall writing about the great advantage that the 
American side would enjoy in having Walter 
Hagen as captain. It was implied that whoever 
was our leader would be ‘“‘confoozled and done 
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over’’ by this marvellous tactician. Now Hagen 
is an extremely shrewd person and up to every 
move in the game, but after all how many 
moves were open to him and what could he 
really do? He was an excellent captain; he 
could doubtless arrange his side in a sound order 
and doubtless also make a good guess at the 
other side’s order; but these achievements 
were not beyond our powers. A good captain 
can do a great deal for his side in the matter 
of ‘“‘jollying’’ them along, keeping them in 
good spirits, making them believe in themselves, 
preventing them from deeming their opponents 
supermen. All these virtues we saw exhibited 
in a high degree by our captain Mr. John Beck 
when at last we won the Walker Cup; but here 
are no sinister and recondite tactics. 
Naturally the order of a team does matter, 
but it is always worth reflecting that one player 
can only play in one place and win one match; 
further that what is gained on the swings may 
be lost on the roundabouts. I remember well 
an occasion on which I was Captain of the 
England side against Scotland; it was the last 
time in which I played in the match, at St. 
Andrews in 1924. After I had decided on our 
order to the best of my ability, one or two people 
came to me, very secret and mysterious, and hav- 
ing something black-vizarded and Guy Fawkes- 
like in their demeanour, telling me that the enemy 
were going to do something “funny” with their 
order, that a famous player was to play lower 
than he ought and that I had better make a 
counter-move of an equally ingenious character. 
My answer was something in the nature of the 
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Duke of Wellington’s to the blackmailing lady : 
“Publish and be d——d.’’ We stuck to our 
order; the famous player won his single which 
he might well have done wherever he had 
played, and we won the match. I may have 
been guilty of laziness or lack of imagination, 
but I am inclined to think that I was just ordi- 
narily and prosaically sensible. 

There is, so I have been told, a point at 
which mathematics and philosophy impinge 
upon one another and only some two men alive 
are capable of appreciating it. So there comes 
a point where tactics verge on propaganda 
and it is hard to tell t’other from which. For 
example, in that rare but amusing form of 
golf, the worst ball match, the single player 
will be well advised to address his two adver- 
saries something in this manner: ‘“‘I am afraid 
this will be very dull for you two swells, but 
if you play a match against each other as well 
perhaps it will be better fun for you.’’ If they 
fall into the trap and concentrate on beating 
each other it is extremely likely that the third 
insidious serpent will beat their worst ball. 

I once played a series of such matches with 
Mr. de Montmorency and another, also now 
dead, alas! who had no great power but went 
straight and was a magnificent putter. Some- 
times we won and sometimes he did, but | 
observed that when the subsidiary match 
between my partner and me was closest our 
worst ball was least successful. When it comes 
to telling an enemy either that he is driving 
farther than ever or that he does not seem quite 
so long as he used to be it is clear that the 
reign of propaganda has begun, and I did 
not write this article in order to give immoral 
advice. 


UNION THROUGH A 


RUGBY UNION LENS 


By E. H. D. SEWELL 


SHOULD be very much disappointed if any 

lover of the Northern Union form of Rugby 

football were to gain from this article the 

impression that I either have a “down” 
on the 13 a-side game, or cannot see that it 
has any fine points. In fact I do not wish to 
be considered to be writing as a critic of 
N.U. Rugby. I have never written critically 
about any game that I have not had the honour 
of playing in first-class company. I do not con- 
sider myself qualified, therefore, to criticise 
N.U. Rugby. I have never held the opinion that 
there is nothing in the Rugby Union game that 
is not better than anything in Northern Union 
Rugby. For one thing I have not seen enough 
of N.U. to have fathomed most of its niceties. 
Or at all events not enough to compensate me 
for having refused the chance of playing pro- 
fessionally for Broughton Rangers, which came 
my way in the dim and distant past. 

I regret very much having missed that 
opportunity, because I was then just on 15st., 
could probably do the hundred in footer kit 
in about eleven and four-fifths, and for the 
first 40yds. or so of that should very likely 
have hurt more than would have damaged me. 
Also, the ‘‘free’’ place-kicking and the sky- 
scraping, not to say the frequency, of the punting 
business would have interested me quite a lot. 

The kicking part of the N.U. game in the 
few matches that I have seen has generally 
disappointed me. I have found that it has 
often been exaggerated, alike as to accuracy 
and to length. ‘‘Free’’ place-kickers ought to 
be ashamed of themselves—even after making 
every allowance for wind, distance, slipping-up 
and so on—for not getting better results with a 
dry ball. The best N.U. place-kicker I saw was 
H. H. Messenger—an Australian, if the memory 
serves—but I forget the names of a brace of 
full-backs who were at the zenith of their 
much-trumpeted fame in a match under the 
arc lights at the White City when somebody 
was trying to popularise the game with an 
8.30 or 9 p.m. kick-off. What a hope in our 


lovely autumn or winter climate! Perhaps my 
whetted ardour was cooled a bit by having to 
sit on a wet stone seat, or stand, or go home. 
Anyway, I was ‘‘not amused”’ at the sight of 
the puntings of these two backs who appeared 
to be engaged in an altitude contest. 


Their 


actual ‘“‘finding’’ of touch after the bounce 
would not have cut much ice for Richmond 

The lack of forward play was pronounced, 
but, having seen a lot of the A.S.C. team which, 
under the egis of R. V. Stanley, played during 
much of the last war on Rugby grounds round 
London, that was not surprising. A ball that 
is out of a scrum (?) almost before it is in it 
savours more of butchering one of the best 
departments of real Rugby in order to make a 
Roman holiday than of true football. As a 
strict fact, an observer watching through Rugby 
Union lenses would have asked ‘‘ When do the 
forwards begin to play forward ?”’ 

There was also somewhat of a famine in 
what Rugby Unionists know, when they see it, 
to be real tackling, and genuine going-down 
to the ball by backs to stop forward rushes. 
The reason for these two notable deficiencies 
is quite obvious to the initiated, though perhaps 
not to those unlucky people who have never 
played in a Rugby match but with whom going 
to watch the N.U. game is, not surprisingly, a 
pleasant recreation. This reason is that among 
professionals it does not pay to be either tackler 
or tackled. If the incident of A being downed 
by B happens to end in a smashed collar-bone 
or dislocated shoulder for A, though the tackle 
was scrupulously fair—and an absence of shady 
play has been quite a feature of the N.U. foot 
bal] I have seen—well, then, that’s just too bad. 
Not, however, as you might think, only for A 
but for B also, because A has friends wh 
might make a dead set at B, who, in any case 
has put a brother professional out of footba 
and fees for a spell. 

Similarly, the less rush-stopping a stand-o 
or centre does the more match-play he get: 
Is that, I wonder, a reason why there we 
scarcely any such things as the wheeling of 
scrum, or a break-away, in a dribbling rush 
any N.U. match I have seen? I should be t 
last to think of blaming any player who 
making an honourable living out of the gan 
if such is the case. Self-preservation in suc 
circumstances is not lack of ‘‘guts,’’ but is ju 
sheer economic common sense. 


That N.U. players do not generally 
down to it” in the approved R.U. manner w 
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seen in many of the matches of 1915-17, of that 
A.S.C.team. Their best three-quarter, Wagstaff, 
4 centre, was a grand player, a best International 
class one in all respects, except just that one: 
that he never seriously attempted to stop a rush. 
We have had many of the same type in the 
R.i’. game, and of course it is easy enough to 
comparative comfort and grouse at the 
of stand-off half-backs and centre three- 
ters still upright and intact while the 
sition pack is gambolling along almost 
idered towards the goal-line. 
‘he N.U. free-kick rule is a very sound one. 
the Rugby Unions ever lessened the penalty 
rmitting a ‘‘free’’ kick to be a fettered, 
red and obstructed kick—that, too, after 
ig to give up 10yds. of ground already won 
ave never heard satisfactorily explained. 
over 20 years ago, I was the first to 
st the long-needed reform that the “‘free’”’ 
should be a “‘free’’ kick, the penalised side 
ng 10yds. and remaining motionless until 
<ick had been taken, I was laughed at. But 
body in authority recognised the absurdity 
.e old method and, borrowing from the 
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Northern Union, the existing Rugby Union rule 
at long length found its place in the statute book. 

There are Rugby Unionists—but I am not 
one of them—who want the N.U. half-back rule 
incorporated in our code. This prohibits any 
back’s advancing before the back row of his 
side of the scrum until the ball is out. Not 
a good rule. 

Like the Eight Ball Over in cricket, this 
is a gate-made rule. 
the sole reason why it became a rule, is to get 
the ball more often from the scrum to the backs, 
the first player to touch it, as it emerges from 
a ‘“‘heel,’’ being quite unimpeded. Thus, while 
the game obtains the great advantage of the 
excision of off-side wing-forwards it loses keen 
scrum-half duels, and makes a virtual present 
of the ball to the backs by any so-called scrum- 
half capable of picking up a ball and passing it 
to somebody. Wales tried this rule for, I be- 
lieve, one season. They did not persevere with 
it, perhaps because it is not good Rugby 
football, perhaps because it did not train their 
crack players in the scrum-half position for 
contests against scrum-halves of England, 


CORRESPONDE 


TURN OUT YOUR PAPER 


-My conscience has been stirred and I hope 

- other readers of Country LIFE will have 

red a similar disturbance after reading your 
l ng article of Nov. 14. 

During the past year I have zealously watched 


t all wrapping paper, newspapers and other 
waste was carefully stored and handed over to the 
( ctors, but I have never thought of books, and 


this is where I came up against my conscience. 

[, in common with most other people, like well 
filled bookcases. I have never, in the past, dis- 
carded a reasonably well bound book until I had 
a new and more desired one to fill its place. Now 
| have empty spaces, but some 7cwt. of books 
ve gone to make munitions, and maybe lives 
will be saved as a consequence. 

What were those books? Most of them had 
no intrinsic value—some had a certain sentimental 
value, but few would ever have been read or in 
any way added to the sum of human happiness. 
Scores of herd books which contained the names 
of cattle and pigs I have bred, many of which 
had won prizes and championships at our leading 
shows; show catalogues with records of past 
triumphs, bound as permanent mementoes; refer- 
ence books which were out-of-date; and many 
novels, travel and other books which never were 
worth printing, and, when one analyses it, were 
only furnishing shelves. 

As I looked through them the thought occurred 
to me: “Infinitely better to have empty book- 
shelves and freedom than the Gestapo yoke which 
would inevitably control not only our reading but 
our speech and hearing.” 

I doubt whether there is one reader of COUNTRY 
LirE who could not turn out some books.—THEoO. A. 
STEPHENS, Mill House, Frensham, Survey. 

P.S —Since writing the above I have decided to 
go through my bookshelves again, in which case I 
shall probably turn out another one or two hundred- 
weights, sufficient to make 180 shell-containers or 
900 shell-fuse components. 


OLD YEAR BOOKS 
Sir,—May I suggest to your readers a few places 
where paper might be salvaged to help to supply 
the military need ? 
You rightly refer to Who’s Who and other 
ndard works of reference that may be obsolete. 
| would remind all breeders of cattle, including 
horses, who have kept the annual year books of 
each of their societies for many years past for the 
.rpose of having pedigrees and other data available, 
they might help in this emergency. These 
tr books are used so very little that I am sure if 
‘Ir Owners realised that each of the societies keeps 
wn file, and that these files are available for 
‘rence, they would gladly save the space their 
n copies occupy. In many cases I know complete 
5 are kept and cherished, but never used. Now 
need is vital. 
Many public libraries keep files of old news- 
rs, Magazines and other publications. How 
ch waste could come from there ! 
Again, under the copyright law, copies of every 
‘, periodical and paper have to be sent to five 
rent University libraries. What a yield there 
ld be if the stocks of, say, three were pulped 
t that probably is a matter for the Ministry of 
ly to take up.—H. Benson, Luton, Bedford- 


PTY CARTRIDGE-CASES 
-If all who shoot would pick up and add their 
pty cases to the ‘‘ waste paper”’ box, the country 
vuld greatly benefit. On two estates in Hampshire 
“SIS now regularly done at any shoot; but if all 


who shoot, and perhaps in a small way, did so, 
there would be a very great saving of paper to help 
the war.—A CASUAL SHOOTER. 


FIRE BIRDS OF THE ABBEY 


S1r,—Perhaps I might add the following informa- 
tion to the account recently published by you 
(October 24) of black redstarts at Westminster 
Abbey. 

(1) It is now established that two broods were 
also raised here in 1940. The remains found by 
the gardener may have been those of one of 
last year’s birds. 

(2) This year’s second nest, in the porch, was 
in fact last year’s second nest, apparently re-used 
without alteration. 

(3) The hen and young disappeared in August. 
She rejoined the cock in September, and both 
stayed here till the second week of October.- 
A. L. N. RussELt, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


BULL-BAITING 


S1r,—Anent some recent correspondence as to bull: 
baiting, I enclose you a photograph of what, being 
an amateur at china-collecting, I take to be a 
Staffordshire piece depicting a bull-baiting contest 
which in the seventeenth century was obligatory 
in as much as a butcher was obliged by law to bait 
a bull before killing it, the idea being that it im- 
proved its flesh. 

Years later, when the baiting was no longer 
obligatory, the performance was continued as a 
sport, the bull being tethered to a stout stake and 
the dogs loosed at him in turn, the winner being 
the one who held on the longest.—ADAIR DIGHTON, 
Kneesworth, near Royston, Hertfordshire. 
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Scotland and Ireland who tried, as best they 
could, to play real Rugby. 

Anybody who has ever been inside a Rugby 
jersey on business knows the great value of the 
play of a scrum-half during these first moments 
after the ball has emerged from the scrum. If 
during those instants that player is unimpeded, 
owing to legislation, then the game Ceases 
to be Rugby football, and descends to the grade 
of mere exhibition. In tending to make play 
more ‘‘open,’’ therefore faster, this N.U. rule 
is a winner. ‘That is its sole merit. 

Properly played real Rugby is fast enough 
for anybody. The trouble really is to get it 
properly played, with a minimum of chicanery 
in the vicinity of the scrum (as is always the case 
when the referee is a referee) and the futile 
punt as sparingly used as possible by all backs, 
but especially by stand-off halves (who are really 
centres) and centre three-quarters. The out- 
look is, therefore, not hopeful for this rule, 
which so well suits the Northern Union game 
and needs, ever becoming a part of Rugby 
Union football. And it is well that such should 
be the case. 


NCE 


TROPHIES WANTED 
S1r,—The Council of the Society of Miniature Rifle 
Clubs would like your readers to know that when 
its headquarters offices, Codrington House, London, 
E.C.4, were destroyed by enemy action, no fewer 
than 47 of the Society’s silver challenge cups, shields, 
and other trophies for annual competitions were 
also destroyed. 

These have been given, among others, during 
the past 40 years, since the late Lord Roberts in 
1902 appealed for the encouragement and training 
of civilian riflemen throughout Britain and the 
Empire, thus starting this Society with that objec- 
tive and the watchword “Look Forward.’ The 
Society consists of well over 2,000 affiliated rifle 
clubs in which Home Guard personnel preponderate. 

It occurs to us that among your readers are 
included many distinguished sportsmen and women, 
or the relatives of them, who hold trophies won in 
shooting or other kinds of sport. We respectfully 
suggest that an opportunity to put these trophies 
again into circulation for a national cause and to 
associate the name of the original winner, or the 
giver, year after year in one or other of the Society’s 
competitions, now presents itself. Thus a quiescent 
memory can live again. 

May we hope that all your readers who can will 
act upon this request and so ensure that at least 
some of the destroyed trophies will be replaced by 
others equally as time-honoured and of as great a 
source of human endeavour.—LIONEL FLETCHER, 
Chairman, Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, May- 
leigh, Petersham Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


LEFT IN THE TRAIN 
S1r,—Twice recently I have left things behind in 
the train—an umbrella in a main-line express from 
Liverpool Street and a pair of gloves in a busy 
suburban train to St. Pancras. I think it is worth 
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recording that I have recovered them both within 
24 hours. It is pleasant to find public-spiritedness 
throwing a protective arm round war-time absent- 
mindedness in this way, even under the stress of 
rationing. —O. ]. K., Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 

{Londoners have, all the same, one cause for 
complaint which it might be well to ventilate here : 
the London Transport Lost Property Office at 
Baker Street is open only from 10 to 4 on weekdays 
and not at all on Saturdays, the one day of the week 
when the hard-pressed worker might hope to have 
time to pursue his missing property Ep.] 


IN A WELSH FARMHOUSE 


Sik, —Here is a photograph of a very interesting 
old farmhouse chimney-piece, at Newton, on the 
banks of the Usk, just west of Brecon. When it 
was built, this great house was much more than a 
farmhouse, both in size and importance; the floor 
of the kitchen has a raised dais at one end, showing 
that it was formerly the dining hall. It was built, 
as the Welsh inscription shows, by John, the son 
and heir of Sir Edward Games, in 1582 (heir 
arms and motto, ‘““Ar Dduw y gyd’’ (On God all 
depends), are also visible 

The Games family for at least three centuries 
was one of the foremost in Breconshire and owned 
most of it at some time They claimed descent 
from Caradoc, one of the Knights of the Round 
fable; but the first historic member of the family 
was Davy Gam, who followed the fortunes of 
Henry Bolingbroke before he seized the throne. 
Later, he was captured by Glyndwr, but escaped 
in time to follow Henry V to the French war, 
where he died at Agincourt, after being knighted 
on the battlefield, with his son-in-law, Vaughan of 
lrecower, for saving the King’s life. This grim old 
mansion must have seen much border history 
M. W Hereford 


A GIANT CABBAGE 


SIR | enclose a snapshot ol 
our London evacuee children 
(who live with us at our rec- 
tory) holding a monster cabbage 
weighing 23lb., which we grew in 
our garden (in poor soil, and no 
manure), also our apples, one of 
which (the centre one on the 
table) weighed l5o0z.; the others 
were about the same Unlike 
most have had a 
wonderful crop of apples So 
many people came to see this 
cabbage and the apples in our 
Harvest Festival decorations 
that I thought you would like to 
have the photograph for publica- 
tion lhe children had to have 
someone help hold the cabbage 
until | actually took the photo 
graph; it was much too heavy 
for them M. A. KELLY, Oak 
ford Rectory, Tiverton. 


AT A WAR CHARITIES 
FAIR IN CEYLON 


Sir,—The peasantry in Ceylon 

is gradually becoming more and 

more war-effort-minded. At large 

country fairs organised in aid of war charities, the 
villagers offer gifts not only in money but in kind, 
comprising paddy, ghee, honey, curd, fruits and 
vegetables, native confectionery, and even animal 
skins, deer horns and peacock feathers from the 
forest country, to be put up for auction. 


places, we 


Not the least interesting are their contributions 
of animals, two of which, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, were brought under the hammer at 
a recent sale held some 25 miles from my town 

In the first picture is seen “ Hitler’’—a wild 
elephant which was caught by certain elephant- 
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AN OLD WELSH CHIMNEY-PIECE WITH ITS RECORDS 


noosers, free of any fees, and brought for sale 
after being tamed free of charge. The licence fee 
of Rs. 50 (a Ceylon rupee is equal to about Is. 6d.) 
to be paid to Government for capturing the savage 
brute was subscribed for by the villagers them- 
selves. At the fair, the wild beast was knocked 
down for Rs. 500, the purchaser being the minor 
headman of a forest village. 





CABBAGE 23lb.; APPLE 150z. 


In the second photograph we see a pig labelled 
‘Dr. Goebbels—the Swine of a Liar’’ waiting to be 
auctioned at the sale. The animal was so repulsive 
that nobody cared to buy it at first, but ultimately 
it was bought for the paltry sum of Rs. 3. é 


Such sales at our country fairs, got up to win 
the war, illustrate not only rural humour and the 
peasants’ patriotism towards the Allied cause, but 
the great contempt in which the Nazi leaders and 
Nazism generally are held among these simple 
country folks —S. V. O. SomanapDEr, Batticaloa, 
Ceylon. 
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KNAVE-GO-BY 


S1r,—lIn the issue of your paper of October 3, Mi 
KE. M. Delafield, in her Countrywoman’s Diary, mei 
tioned, among Cornish place-names, the singul: 
one of Knave-go-by, and was at a loss fora derivatio: 
of the name. 

Knave-go-by is a hamlet, adjacent to Pendarve 
and it is said that John Wesle 
passed through it on his way to 
preach under a tree (still stand 
ing) at the junction of the lane 
leading from the hamlet with 
the road from Camborne to 
Treslothan, and the unflattering 
remark was made by a person 
looking out of a window. 

As John Wesley was, and 
still is, regarded with much 
affection and reverence in West 
Cornwall, the story does not 
carry much conviction with me, 
but it is reputed in the district 
to be authentic. 

Another version of the story 
makes Oliver Cromwell the hero. 
This does not seem possible as 
there is no record of his being 
in the neighbourhood, although, 
should ke have passed by, he 
might well have been so 
addressed in Royalist West 
Cornwall.— ALICE PENDARVES, 
Camborne, Cornwall. 


S1rR,—Miss Delafield has doubt- 
less been furnished with the 
origin of the name Knave-go-by 
(the v is silent). 

Some 60 years ago I was told that it came from 
these words having been addressed to John Wesley 
there.—J. M., Swanage. 


THE FOUR CROSS HANDS 
S1r,—In your issue of October 24 is a photograph of 
the Four Cross Hands above Chipping Campden. 

The first arm should read ‘“‘ The Way to Woster 
XVI miles N. I.’’—not Worcester ; and the initials 
stand for Nathan Izod—see Ruskin’s History of 
Campden—not Nicholas. 

Izods still live at Westington, and though their 
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TWENTY-ONE PRISONERS OF WAR AT OFLAG V B 


has lost in picturesqueness, it has been saved 
iined much by careful re-building in the last 
rso. An energetic but unsympathetic county 
il has ruined the approach to the old house 
idy.”” paths and a banked-up road capable of 
» traffic at 60 miles an hour—though the area 
uilt-up one, 
‘he mileages on the hands are not so far out, 
‘y are appropriate to the date, Old English 
I The hands formerly stood on a shorter and 
1 fitting oak post, which was blown down about 
I Near by—if not actually at the cross roads— 
S | the gallows: and a friend of mine, now dead 
20 years, remembered his father telling him 
( lies hanging in chains close to the cross-hands 
. WooDROFFE, Couxdon, Axminster. 





EAST END OF WAREHAM’S SEVENTH CENTURY 
CHURCH BEFORE RESTORATION 


AFTER TWO CENTURIES’ NEGLECT 


Sir,—In Wareham’s Saxon church—one of the most 
interesting in the South of England—on the com- 
pletion of renovations commenced in 1935, services 
are again being held after almost 200 years’ disuse, 
excepting when, in 1762, it provided temporary 
accommodation for townspeople dispossessed of 
home by a devastating fire. No better position 
than the north aisle could have been selected for 
Eric Kennington’s fine stone effigy of ‘‘ Lawrence 
of Arabia’”’ who, whilst stationed in a local camp 
frequently conducted friends round the old church. 
: "HAROLD G. GRAINGER, 34, Headingley Avenue, 
ceeds, 6. i 


IMMIGRATION OF JAYS 


-There appears to be another immigration of 

‘ys from the Continent and Scandinavia, similar 

to the very large one mentioned in Country LIFE, 

© years ago, but so far not in such numbers. 

©y are reported in very considerable numbers in 

\ndover (Hampshire) area and one flock of 60 

ed—flying very high up—on October 10. Many 

» observed also on the eastern border of the 

inty—flying usually high. When any flock pitches 

nina wood and scatters, it can be easily recog- 

‘d by the low, curious call, which is kept up by 

irds as they fly from tree totree. In plumageand 

‘surement, they do not differ from the English bird. 

Porta, Holywell, Swanmore, By Southampton. 

[The differences between the British and Conti- 

ul races of the jay are slight. The British jay, 

vrulus glandarius rufitergum, averages a little 

uller and is somewhat pinker than the Continental 

‘Mm g. g. glandarius. Our race travels little but 

iti 1ental jays come here in small numbers as 

“er visitors. Large immigrations are exceptional. 

Ss, obviously not local residents, have lately been 

n flying high so far west as Shropshire, so it 

“cms that a considerable invasion is now afoot. 

“lajor Jarvis also commented on this in A Country- 
wan's Notes (November 7).—ED.] : 





AT OFLAG V B 


SirR,—My son, Captain 
R. W. Wheeler, R.E., is 
a prisoner of war, No. 
340, Oflag V B, Ger- 
many. I have for some 
time past taken Coun- 
TRY LIFE each week, 
and naturally the photo- 
graphs and letters which 
appear from time to time 
in connection with vari- 
ous British prisoners of 
war in Germany interest 
me very much. 

I send you herewith 
a photograph of 21 offi- 
cers, including my son, 
who are at Oflag V B, in 
case you would like to 
publish it, as some, at 
all events, of the rela- 
tives and friends ol! 
the 21 officers may not 
have seen it.—H. E. WHEELER, Dorking, Surrey. 


CRUCK-BUILT COTTAGES, AND 
DEGENERATE ENGLAND ! 


S1r,—In Messrs. Batsford and Fry’s book on the 
English cottage the following statement may be 
found: ‘‘few examples of cruck-building can be 
traced much south or east of a line roughly joining 
the Bristol Channel with the Wash, the only excep- 
tion noted at present being the little Barley Mow 
Inn at Clifton Hampden.” Possibly a snapshot of a 
cottage,’said to be fifteenth century, at Lacock in 
Wiltshire may be of interest, since it provides another 
example of cruck construction south and west of 
the line mentioned. I have also observed a cruck- 
built cottage at Drayton, which is quite near Clifton 
Hampden. It would seem likely that 
a number of other examples exist: 
cannot the New Forest, the Weald 
(famous for its clay-nourished oaks), 
the Chilterns and the old forest areas 
of Essex provide good specimens ? 

It should perhaps be added, how- 


Py Phe 


ever, that in the days when cruck 
construction was general, oak was 
more rarely used for such humble 
dwellings as cottages than people 


might now imagine. William Harrison 
left an instructive note on this subject 
in Holinshed’s Chronicle (1577-87) : 

In times past men were contented 
to dwell in houses built of sallow, 
willow, plum-tree, hardbeams and elme, 
so that the use of oke was in maner 
dedicated wholie unto churches, reli- 
gious houses, princes’ palaces, and 
navigation, but now all these are re- 
jected and nothing but oke anie whit 
regarded. 

There follows a moan in a familiar 
key :—. when our houses were 
builded of willow then we _ had 
oken men; but now that our houses 
are come to be made of oke, our men are not onlie 
become willow, but a great manie through Persian 
delicacie crept in among us altogither of straw, which 
is a sore alteration. 

Is it not a comfort (I use the word pedantically) 
to know that the English were already degenerate, 
as evidenced by their love of oak timber and other 
soft and sybaritic luxuries, in the heyday of the 
much-vaunted Elizabethan age—a decade before 
the Armada ?—CotTrTaGER, Berkshire. 


THE FROZEN DEW-POND 


S1r,—I have been interested in the past in your 
photographs of dew- 
ponds. They called my 
thoughts back to the 
time when I took some 
photographs of the dew- 
pond on the top of 
Beachy Head, near East- 
bourne—under somewhat 
different circumstances ! 

As you will see from 
it this dew-pond is frozen 
over. Until I saw this I 
believed that dew-ponds 
had the peculiar property 
of retaining a_ certain 
amount of beat so that 
they never froze! This 
corrected my mistaken 
impression— or it may 
have been that the 
weather was very cold 
at the time the photo- 
graph was taken, some 
years before the war. 

I believe I gathered 
this impression from the 
fact that these ponds 
have a base of straw 
mixed with the clay, 
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and are thus insulated. Perhaps your readers 
know something about this. Dew-pond making 
is, I am told, an art which is supposed to have some 
secrets unknown to any but the experts.—G. 
LESLIE Horn, 215, Elgin Avenue, London, W 9 


HOW TO CATCH EELS 


Sir,—There are a great many eels in the rivet 
here, and in certain ponds I know of in Norfolk. 

I cannot now buy any eel traps. 

I think it would be of general interest if you 
could get someone to write simple directions fo1 
catching eels, and state best seasons for the different 
methods.—ALWYNE Mason, Malmesbury, Wiltshire. 

[We have submitted our correspondent’s en- 
quiry to Mr. Jim Vincent, who replies as follows: 
“Eels, of course, hibernate during the winter, 


and when the spring comes they emerge and feed 
up pretty ravenously upon the small fly. We find 
that from April to July they are fairly easy to 
catch in the Dutch nets. There then comes a period 
when they are not so easy to catch with these 
Dutch nets, and when the autumn migration sets 
in they are not at all easy to catch with them, 





A CRUCK-BUILT COTTAGE AT LACOCK 


unless it is a double wing net which fully spreads 
across a dyke or drain leading from small Broads 
Your correspondent could easily catch his eels on 
hooks baited with small fish or chunks of small eels. 
You lay a line with 20 or 30 hooks on lesser lines 
tied at three or four feet intervals. Also he can 
bab for eels from May to July—very profitable game 

The Dutch nets | refer to are at present not 
easy to get hold of. I know a man who makes 
these, but not in sufficient quantities to advertise 
These nets cost three pounds each, and on two or 
three occasions one net that we used took up to 
four pounds’ worth of eels in one night. We could 
use 100 a day if we had them.’’—Ep.] 





A DEW-POND ON BEACHY HEAD 
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FELLING IN AMENITY WOODLAND 


EMAND for timber is never-ceasing 

and ever-increasing. This is leading 

to the gradual devastation of estate 

woodlands, and owners in consequence 
are faced with the problem of fellings in amenity 
woodlands-—areas which were planted for pur- 
poses very different from those they now seem 
fated to fulfil. 

In the Oxford Dictionary the word 
“amenity” is defined as ‘‘pleasantness,’’ but 
when applied to woodland it means more than 
that. Amenity woodland is not only a pleasant 
sight (that is to say when properly managed) ; 
it also makes belts and blocks for shelter, it 
forms nesting places for game and it 
hides unsightly objects. A house 
well set among trees and woods 
appeals to everyone, as the trees 
give the warmth and protection very 
desirable in a place that one wishes 
to make one’s home. 

Amenity, therefore, has a defi- 
nite monetary value which, although 
difficult to assess in pounds, shillings 
and pence, must be taken into con- 
sideration apart from the actual 
value of the trees and timber which 
constitute it. If, for example, an 
estate is worth £100,000 and the 
timber is valued at £20,000, the 
removal en bloc of the timber would 
not mean that the value of the 
estate could then be £80,000. — It 
would undoubtedly be considerably 
The consequent loss represents 
the ‘“‘amenity value.’”’ 

The smaller the estate on which 
extensive felling is taking place, 
the more rapidly the value of lost 
amenity rises. The removal of a 
quarter of a million cubic feet of 
timber from one estate may have 
little effect on amenity in general; 
on another and much smaller estate 
the loss of 20,000ft. might ruin its 
value irretrievably. 

Again, the value of amenity is 
not necessarily confined to the estate; 
it often extends far over its boun- 
daries. Its value to the general 
public has slowly but surely become 
recognised, as is shown by the pass- 


less. 


ing of the Town Planning Acts. 
Here is a national value which 


should also be taken into considera- 
tion when thinking of its value to 
the individual who, as owner, is 
responsible for its preservation. 

Such work requires considerable 
skill, and, if felling is done by experi- 
enced foresters possessing foresight 
and imagination, there is still a very IN 
large amount of timber in the country 
that can be made available for 
national purposes without wrecking 
the woodland and invoiving the own 
ers in considerable pecuniary loss. 

The thinning of woodland in such cases is 
not quite the same as a normal sylvicultural 
thinning. In the latter case attention is con- 
centrated on the actual area to be thinned: 
in the former attention is divided between the 
thinning area and its surroundings. 

Amenity thinnings are far easier to carrv 
out successfully when the trees are standing on 
undulating or hilly ground than when they are 
growing on flat land. In the former case the trees 
form part only of the general amenity, whereas 
on flat land they generally form the whole. 

Many owners will find after the war that 
heavy taxation forces them to get rid of their 
property, and it is therefore only natural that, 
however willing they may be to supply timber, 
they are not prepared deliberately to fell wood- 
lands the removal of which will mean a loss in 
capital value that is far from being balanced 
by the account paid to them by the timber 
merchant. 

The value of amenity to the country is 
recognised by the Government, and so far the 
Ministry of Supply has made no attempt to 
expedite the felling of timber in amenity wood- 
land. There seems, however, little likelihood 
of this immunity continuing if the sawmills 
are to be kept going. The obvious solution of 
the problem of how best to deal with such areas 
is by thinning and partial fellings. 


A PLANTING OF 


It is only reasonable to expect owners to 
make certain sacrifices when carrying out this 
work. To hold up felling on an area earmarked 
for future building development is hardly fair, 
as such felling will not affect the present value 
of the estate. Again, to attempt to hold on to 
everything that alters the view from the man- 
sion because the owner dislikes change is also 
hardly fair to the community in general. There 
is unfortunately still too much of this. 

Presuming then that clear-felling is im- 
possible, the first thing to consider is the effect 
on the woodland that is going to be left. Is 
it better to clear-fell definite areas, leaving 





SCOTS PINES 


COMPLETE FELLING IS ADVISABLE 


Any trees left standing are almost certain to be blown down if 


the situation is exposed 


clumps and groves here and there, or will it 
be more satisfactory merely to thin out and 
have trees standing at fairly wide distances 
all over the area? 

There are a number of points to take into 
consideration: the species or mixture, past 
management, aspect and general topography. 
With a hardwood-conifer mixture the obvious 
method is to clear the conifers and allow the 
hardwood to stand. As regards a beech-conifer 
mixture action should not be taken in a hurry. 
A heavy thinning of conifer poles may leave 
the thin-barked beech poles exposed to the sun, 
and severe bark damage may result. 

Ash, again, dislikes sudden exposure and 
may become bark-bound, with a check to 
growth which is most undesirable in ash. Oak 
treated in the same way often throws out a 
thick crop of ‘“‘ watershoots”’ up the stem. These 
spoil the quality of the timber and by taking 
up the rising sap to themselves may starve the 
upper crown and lead to “‘staghead.’’ With 
all such mixtures thinning can be carried out, 
but it must be done gradually. 

As a rule a properly managed wood can be 
thinned more satisfactorily than one that has 
been neglected. Neglect in this country con- 
sists in 99 cases out of 100 of under-thinning 
and an under-thinned wood in many cases 
cannot be thinned at all, as the remaining stems 


SUCH AS THIS 


would be blown down, especially if they are 
conifers. During the present war the write: 
has heard of cases where Douglas fir poles have 
been thinned to 40ft. apart and larch to 20ft,, 
neither crop being more than 30 years ol 
Such a practice can only lead to disaster. 

Under-thinned woods are far better clea 
felled. They can seldom be brought to b 
timber, they grow uglier as they become olde 
the percentage of deaths increases each ye 
and snow may break the tops. Owing to t 
demand for home-grown pit timber the own 
will never have a better chance to 
rid of such trees at a satisfactory price, a 
he can replant with part of t 
proceeds. 

Aspect and topography area >» 
important points. All other thi: 
being equal, far more timber can 
safely taken from a sheltered val 
than from an exposed area. Fr 
the actual amenity point of view 
hillside may be thinned more. hea, 
than a flat area, as the gaps 
made far less obvious by the vege 
tion on the slopes behind ¢ 
trees. On flat land thinning sho 
be at its heaviest on the side faci 
the house and gradually decreasi 
in severity as it nears the 
boundary. In this way ‘ba 
light” is kept out, and the appe:z 
ance of depth is preserved. 

If a wood is irregular and fu 
of gaps these can be made u 
of by cutting up to them. Trees 
in such gaps and on their edge 
are generally rougher and mor 
wind-firm than the more valuable 
trees growing in close order. Oak 
lends itself to spacing in groups 
and individually, especially when 
old, and one big tree will appear 
to cover far more land than a 
dozen smaller ones. In this case 
as in others the big ‘wolf tree”’ 
so despised by foresters is most 
useful. 

Mature Scots pine is usually a 
fairly easy species to deal with, being 
very wind-firm, and it also lends 
itself to spacing in groups and as 
individual trees. Even straight 
stems, widely separated, are pleasant 
to look at owing to the attractive 
combination of warmly coloured 
bark and rugged crown. 

Douglas fir and spruce present 
a difficult problem to deal with, 
especially on areas exposed to wind. 
Unlike the pine their attraction is 
collective rather than individual. 
No general rule can be laid down 
for thinning in such cases; each 
area must be worked in the way 
best suited to it, if such a way 
exists. 

Larch also is not particularly attractive 
as a single tree, and the best part of a larch 
wood from the amenity point of view is the 
canopy. A heavily thinned larch wood gives 
no sense of shelter unless backed by something 
darker, and, unless the management in the past 
has been zood, it is just as liable to ‘‘ blow” as 
anything else. If the wood is growing well, 4 
careful thinning of the larger stems will often 
be better in every way than the usual practice 
of taking out the smaller stems, as the larger 
trees have probably reached their maxim:m 
value and the smaller ones will increase. 

Finally, when clear-felling part of a w 
it is usually best to fell that portion near st 
the house. If planted up at once the young tr °s 
will rapidly hide the bare stems behind, a ple .+- 
ant sweep up to the crowns of the old tr °s 
will soon be obtained and much of the amen‘) 
value of the original unit will return. 


a7 


When dealing with amenity timber ‘t 
should be remembered that the value is in —‘¢ 
mass rather than in the individual tree. 5 


is emphasised by the story told of a cer " 
famous French artist whose eyesight was fail 

He refused to accept any sympathy from ‘5 
friends, stating that he considered him ‘! 
most fortunate, as now, without any ef: 
he was able to see a wood without seeing 
trees. DD. E.'S. 
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RIVALS TO THE TURKEY 


By J. D. 


N America, their native land, more turkeys 
are probably eaten on the last Thursday of 
November, which is normally Thanks- 
giving Day, than on December 25; but 

in Britain, where the majority of households 
enjoy no more than one turkey a_ year, 
the birds have had peculiar associations with 
Christmas dinner for generations. However, 
turkeys are relative newcomers to our poultry- 
yards, and in present circumstances—with 
turkeys scarcer than they have been for 25 years 
—it is interesting to glance at their predecessors 
and former rivals. 

l‘irst may be mentioned peacocks, which 
were specially bred, reared and fattened by 
the Romans and seem to have had pride of 
place on festal boards until turkeys arrived in 
Henry VIII's reign. On ceremonial occasions 
peacocks were “‘re-dressed ”’ in all their feathers 
befcre they were served, and their beaks were 
gilded; yet, despite these ostentatious honours, 
they would not be ranked high as table-birds 
to-day. Their flesh is usually verv dry 
indeed, one old writer said that three wethers 
were needed to provide basting and gravy for 
one peacock. But wild peafowl are still eaten 
in the kar East, and anyone who has surplus 
birds which cannot be kept because of war-time 
restrictions on grain should certainly send them 
to the kitchen rather than to the ferrets ! 

Next come swans, numbers of which have 
been condemned to die because food supplies 
are limited. Recorded opinions about swans 
as table birds are contradictory. Our mute 
swans are said to have been introduced by 
Kichard Coeur de Lion from Cyprus, perhaps 
specially for their culinary qualities: it is 
certainly known that the ancients of Greece 
held swans to be great delicacies, much superior 
to geese, which were “impure and indigestible.’’ 

In the later Middle Ages our own forebears 
esteemed swans verv_ highly. There were 
50 “‘swannes”’ provided at a feast given by 
the Bishop of Durham for King Richard in 
1387, and the Earl of Northumberland’s House- 
hold Book for 1412 mentions the serving of five 
swans on Christmas Day, three on New Year’s 
Day, and four on Twelfth Night. Much more 
recently Queen Victoria made a practice of 
sending to every member of the Royal Family 
a swan on New Year’s Day. Disraeli, having 
eaten roast swan at a banquet, found it “very 
white and tender.’’ About this time specially 
fattened cygnets commanded over one guinea 
each, and their flavour was sometimes described 
as between those of hare and goose. 

Against all this is the verdict of cookery 
books published at various times in the last 
140 vears: ‘“‘tough and tasteless’’ or “tough 
and very fishy’’ are typical comments. What 
is the truth and the explanation of the 
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discrepancy? It seems likely to be this. Swans 
are the longest-lived of all birds, and the un- 
knowing cook is as likely to get a 20-year-old 
swan (even perhaps a 60-year-old !) as a two- 
year-old. From what I have been told by those 
who have eaten them, there can be no doubt 
that many swans still in or only just out of the 
cygnet stage are very good to eat, and, since 
weights are likely to be between 15lb. and 25lb., 
there should be a deal of miscellaneous eating 
on such birds. But he would be a bold as well 
as an impious man who would try conclusions 
with a sexagenarian swan. 

A propos this matter I recall the recipe 

(received from an experienced wildfowler) for 
cooking an old wild goose: 
You must lard your bird generously with a larding 
needle and then put it in the oven between two 
Accrington bricks. When you find, on testing the 
bricks with a fork, that they are tender, your goose 
will be ready to eat. 

Despite the depreciation—sometimes at- 
tributed to Queen Elizabeth—that the goose is 
a silly bird, being too much for one but not 
enough for two, the domesticated goose was 
latterly the turkey’s greatest rival, vast num- 
bers being reared on the marshes of Lincoln- 
shire, whence they had to walk (like Norfolk’s 
turkeys) to London or other great markets. 
‘The goose on grass and water up is brought,”’ 
according to one translation of Palladius, and 
for this reason and because geese can be fattened 
chiefly on potatoes, geese will this Christmas 
be relatively more numerous than for many a 
vear. Incidentally, the Germans and some 
other Continental peoples prefer the richer flesh 
of the goose to the drier, more gamey meat of 
the turkey. 

One noble fowl which came to the well- 
loaded tables of yore is no longer with us: this 
is the great bustard, whose weight may run up 
to 35lb. Its flesh (both brown and white, like 
that of blackgame) has been described by some 
of those who have enjoyed it overseas as tasting 
like a cross between turkey and goose. The 
recommendation is fine, yet great bustards 
seem to have been appreciated far less than 
peacocks, swans, herons, bitterns and curlews. 

Most of the wader tribe appear of old to 
have been held in much higher esteem than 
now, and the curlew ranked as their prince. 
Here is a seventeenth-century tribute : 

This bird for the goodnesse and delicate taste of 
its flesh may justly challenge the principall place 
among water fowl; of this our fowlers are not ignor- 
ant and therefore sell them dear. They have a 
proverb among them in Suffolk : 

A curlew, be she white, be she black, 

She carries twelve pence on her back. 
Certainly a young curlew can be very good 
when fat from the autumn stubbles, but curlew 
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BRINGING IN THE PEACOCK 
A fanciful Victorian study by the late 
Perey Macquoid, R.I. 


(like wood-pigeon) tend to deteriorate greatl, 
towards the end of the shooting season. 
IXnots, now usually despised as too small 
to be worth plucking, were sometimes mewed 
like rufts and reeves, as this note of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s testifies : 
Gnats or knots, a small bird which taken with 
netts grow excessively fatt. If being mewed and 
fed with corne, a candle lighted in the roome, they 
feed day and night, and when they are at their 
hight of fattnesse, they beginne to grow lame and 
are killed. 


Canute’s reputed favourite bird is, as a matter 
of fact, usually quite plump in a wild state, 
and it appears annually at the London dinner 
of the Viking Society. 

Within the last three years several refer- 
ences to the eating of puffins, guillemots and 
gannets have appeared in the Press. It is a 
most interesting fact that puffins and guillemots, 
though even more exclusively piscivorous than 
herons, should yet not be unduly fishy in 
flavour—according to the evidence of ornitho- 
logists who, while visiting the Faroes and Ice- 
land, have sampled them. The possibility of 
establishing a guillemot-canning factory was 
being considered long before the war. 

Great quantities of pickled puffins used to 
be sent from the Calf of Man to Knowsley 
within the last three centuries, and in earlier 
times the rent of the Scilly Islands (Tresco 
excepted) was 300 puffins (subsequently reduced 
to 50 puffins), paid to the Crown. 

Young gannets are, of 
course, still eaten, both 
plainly roast and _ pickled, 
but an earlier mention of 
the consumption of gannet, 
by Taylor, the water poet, 
seems worthy of quotation. 
The gannet was, he wrote, 
a most delicate fowl, which 
breeds in great abundance in 
a little rock called the Bass, 
which stands two miles into 
the sea. It is a very good 
flesh, but it is eaten in the 
form as we eat oysters, stand- 
ing at a side-board, a littie 
before dinner  unsanctified 
without grace; and after it is 
eaten it must be well liquored 
with two or three good rouses 
of sherry or canary sack. 








Herons (which still com- 
manded from 5s. to 7s. eac! 
as table birds little more 
than 100 years ago) were 
highly esteemed by our 
medizval ancestors, but 
truly terrible have been the 
results of most twentieth- 
century efforts to cook 
herons. Reports of experi- 
ments with cormorants have 





BRINGING IN THE BOAR’S HEAD IN STUART TIMES 


usually been equally dis- 
couraging, but, according 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER, BY R. 


to some hardy western Scots, the latter birds 
make quite good “black duck”’ if a certain oil 
gland is removed. 
An inland 
probably through 


bird which is _ neglected, 
the convention against 
shooting anything which aftords no_ sport, 
is the moorhen or waterhen. This species 
(which should be skinned before being cooked) 
can be really excellent, especially when plump 
from the stubbles: the late Mr. H. A. Bryden 
recorded that a good judge had compared it 
with partridge, but for myself I should have 


FLAVOUR IN 


T is undoubtedly most important that the 
public should be adequately fed in these 
times, and, with regard to vegetables and 
fruit, the national food drive has been not 

only a very praiseworthy, but also a highly 
successful effort. It could not be helped that 
the fruit crop was not so plentiful as we had 
hoped, but on the vegetable side, with a few 
exceptions, one would guess that a supply has 
been produced very nearly adequate to meet 
a demand above normal. I shall hope to be 
pardoned, however, if I venture a few words 
of warning, for I deem it essential that, in the 
natural urge for quantity, quality and flavour 
should not be overlooked, as it seems in danger 
of being, judging from the copious and not 
always well informed advice and suggestions 
given us through various sources. 

When buying vegetable seeds or fruit trees 
and bushes it will be found that the price is 
seldom much higher for an item of good quality 
than for one which is poor or merely indifferent. 
We rather look to those who supply these things 
to maintain a high standard of quality, but 
do we always find this? It may not be believed 
that recently a firm of wholesale seed mer- 
chants, in considering the purchase of a new and 
improved production, could not be induced to 
taste it, but based their decision solely on 
its appearance! This incident I can vouch for 
from personal experience. The market grower 
too is a great offender. He is always chary of 
getting out of his rut, and of growing anything 
to which he has not been accustomed. As an 
instance, he will not grow the yellow tomatoes, 
because he has heard that they are thin-skinned 
and do not travel well: that is the reason we 
so seldom see them displayed in the shops, 
although most people know that when they 
do appear they sell well—and no wonder, for 
they are far more delicate and succulent than 
the ordinary red varieties, and for eating raw, 
at any rate, are preferable. As for the Covent 
Garden fraternity, I regard most of them as 
past praying for; talk to them of a new and 
perhaps meritorious apple, and they pay little 
attention, but proceed to rattle off their stock 
list—Cox’s, Allingtons, Bramleys and so forth : 
all good things, of course, but there are others 
like Laxton’s Superb, of which they have at 
last discovered the merits. I am told also that 
Charles Ross is making headway in the markets 
in the north and Midlands, though I must con- 
fess that this fruit never had great attractions 
for me. Raised by the late Charles Ross from 





SEYMOUR 


said the flavour was more akin to that of 
woodcock. 

Woodcock is the delicacy with which field- 
fares have been compared. TF ieldfares, red- 
wings, thrushes and blackbirds were of old 
quite commonly eaten in this country, and on 
parts of the Continent they not only were, but 
still are, so highly esteemed as to be the subject 
of international trade. The former (perhaps 
surviving) practice of eating fieldfares undrawn 

-when they had been feeding on fruit—seems 
to form another link with woodcock. But, so 


FRUIT AND 


a cross between Cox’s Orange and Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch, it always seems to me that although 
the former has perhaps given colour and reduced 
the size of Peasgood, it has not imparted its 
unique and delicious flavour. 

The question of personal preference enters 
largely into the selection of varieties of apples, 
and it is difficult to recommend more than the 
three or four accepted popular varieties. In 
the year 1919 I organised, in the columns of 
The Garden, something on the lines of what 
might to-day be termed a “‘Gallup Poll.’’ Readers 
were asked to name in order of merit the three 
dessert apples they considered of best flavour. 
The Chairman of the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, at that time Mr. 
Charles Nix, was also good enough to take the 
votes of the Committee on similar lines. The 
result of the voting was that from both quarters 
Cox’s Orange and Ribston Pippin ranked 
respectively first and second, while the public 
accorded third place to James Grieve and the 
Committee chose American Mother. All this 
happened 22 years ago, and one wonders what, 
if any, great change would take place in the 
voting now. 

Incidentally, | remember that the late 
Mr. Edward Bunyard always expressed a 
preference for Orleans Reinette, certainly a 
most delicious fruit, but one that I found none 
too easy to grow. Strenuous endeavours have 
been made, by cross-breeding, to get the flavour 
of Cox’s Orange into a fruit that ripens somewhat 
earlier than this variety, and a number of claims 
of success have been made: I have tasted them 
all, and only find the true Cox flavour in St. 
Everard, a most excellent apple ripening in 
early September, and many others to whom I 
have recommended it have also proved its 
worth. Messrs. Laxton of Bedford have raised 
a number of new apples of merit, and I think 
their new variety Fortune should be of service 
in displacing our old acquaintance Worcester 
Pearmain, described by the late Rev. G.. H. 
Engleheart, who was a connoisseur in these 
matters, as merely ‘‘a painted cork”’ ! 

About pears there can be hardly two 
opinions, as Doyenne du Comice, though not 
too easy to grow, is facile princeps; a most 
delicious fruit. There is not space here to 
analyse the long list of pears, but all should 
grow Conference, and those who have not yet 
tasted the little, old-fashioned Seckel at its right 
moment have missed a delicacy. 

In plums a good many people swear by 
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far as I know, the only locality where any of 
the thrush family are still eaten in England js 
the western Midlands, where some of the older 
bird-scarers employed in the fruit orchards 
know the merits of ‘“‘chackler pie.’’ 

Some little time ago testimonials were 
published to the good flavour of another 
fruit-eater, the jay, whose diet contains little 
meat except in those months when nestlj igs 
are available. But very few English people 
can have sampled a jay. This island is a strong. 
hold of convention, and any “‘new,”’ “odd = 
old and forgotten idea finds great bastions of 
unreasoning prejudice manned against it. o; 
example, in their native America grey Squir els 
are relished as a rustic dainty, fried © ey 
casserole, but here the suggestion that squ: els 
be eaten usually evokes scorn or disgust. 

In the last year how many hundre © of 
grey squirrels destroved as pests (which jey 
are) have been left to rot in this country? yet 
in times past (when Vitamin C was unhea: of. 
but hip tarts were vet a recognised “‘banqu_ ing 
dish’’), did not squirrels and badgers shar the 
honours of Boxing Day dinner tables? Pe ips 
it may be added that the Boxing Day b: ger 
feast still survives at the Cow Inn, IIch- ‘er, 
and | have heard of badger hams having 2en 
cured and eaten in both Yorkshire and D set 
within the present century. Badger is sa _ to 
taste much like bear and not unlike ; +k: 
among the Black Forest peasants it has mg 
been highly appreciated; from 1674 dates the 
observation: “In Italy they eat the fles of 
badgers, and so they do in Germany, bo. ing 
it with pears.’’ But an Italian recommenda. ion 
is not necessarily to be followed. In northern 
Italy not only crows but even owls and 
hawks are commonly offered for sale as table 
birds. 


VEGETABLES 


Coe’s Golden Drop, its attractive appearance 
being accompanied by richness of flavour, but 
to me the Green Gage takes a lot of beating. 
The Cambridge variety of it, I find, is an 
advance in point of delectability on the old. 

I should like now to deal briefly with 
vegetables, and I begin with the tomato. There 
still exists in some quarters a difference of 
opinion as to whether this esculent is a fruit 
or a vegetable, but for my purpose now I treat 
it as the latter. Attention has lately been 
drawn, in Gardening Illustrated, to the sterling 
merits of the yellow tomato, a view which I 
heartily endorse: there is a distinguishing 
richness about a good yellow tomato and an 
absence of the strong acidity found in many 
red varieties, that makes it most acceptable when 
eaten raw; in fact, speaking in a general way, 
I find I like to eat a red one cooked and a yellow 
one raw, just ringing the changes occasionally. 
One of the best yellows on the market at present 
is Orange Sunrise, which to good flavour adds 
free cropping qualities. Another that I hear 
is worth trying is Stonor’s Mid-day Sun, but 
I think that one that has only just made its 
début called Blood Orange will please the 
critics, combining as it does lusciousness and 
attractive appearance, the yellow skin being, 
when the fruit is fully ripe, pleasingly overlaid 
with a shade of bright red. 

Marrows are things that are not often care- 
fully considered by the keen vegetable grower. 
I have heard the marrow spoken of by some as 
the least interesting of vegetables; probably 
that is only because they have been served with 
a slab out of one of the insipid monstrosities 
beloved of the pot-hunting rustic. Some of 
the smaller varieties are good. One named 
Table Dainty is among them, and the Cus‘ard 
marrow, although of awkward shape, has | od 
texture and real taste; a cross between t 2se 
two is Rotherside Orange, so named fron. its 
shape, which is first-rate. 

Within the limits of an article of ‘his 
kind it is scarcely possible to include al! the 
good and most desirable things in the fruit .nd 
vegetable garden, but I must conclude w: 1 4 
mention of the Climbing French bean EB: ine 
Bouche; it excels all other French b 23s, 
dwarf or runner, in tenderness and ch 
fullness of flavour. Picked young and co ed 
whole it literally melts in the mouth, ad 
those who have once grown it and enj ‘ed 
it will scarcely fail to make an annual so 1g 
of it. SOUTH SAXON. 
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THE CARVER’S GREATEST TEST 


N the dish there is probably a subject 

of unfamiliar size and shape, and round 

the table a company larger than usual 

and including some so youthful, openly 
observant and so nearly related as to be without 
inhibitions about the utterance of devastating 
criticisms. Thus, in most households, Christ- 
mas is the greatest test of the year for the 
carver. On this day his skill is proved or his 
clumsiness ignominiously displayed. Alas! in 
times when neither husband nor wife regards 
carving as a necessary accomplishment the sign 
‘‘Mangling done here”’ might properly be hung 
at the head of many tables, for failure in the 
homely annual examination is a foregone con- 
clusion. 


Of old, even those who ate the lotus or 
worked only with their brains were expected to 
have some dexterity of hand and wrist, as well 
as a working knowledge of anatomy. Every 
gentleman was able skilfully to cut up a turkey, 
unbrace mallards, wing partridges and allay 
pheasants or teal. Nor were gentlemen only 
thus capable: the suggestion that the woman 
who carves wears the breeches is either quite 
modern or it failed in the past to deter ladies 
froin wielding the knife. 

\ handbook of carving published in 1867 
observes : 

Though in the present day no lady would be 
permitted to perform the heavier duties of carving 
for a large company unassisted, yet it is by no means 
inconsistent with the character of a well-bred woman 
to understand, and occasionally to practise, the 
duty 
At an earlier date women sometimes assumed 
tne full burden of carving for a numerous and 
distinguished company. Some patronised carv- 
ing masters, and Lady Mary Montagu has been 


described as typical in taking three lessons a 
week— 

that she might be perfect on her father’s public 
days, when, in order to perform her functions with- 
out interruptions, she was forced to eat her own 
dinner an hour or two beforehand. 

Yet earlier still, Ela, Countess of Warwick, held 
the manor of Hoke-Norton in Oxfordshire “of 
our Lord the King in Capite, by the Serjeanty 
of carving before the Lord our King on Christ- 
mas Day, and to have the Knife of our Lord 
the King with which she carved.’’ To carve 
before the King and a large and noble gathering 
required not only dexterity of hand and wrist 
but also exhaustive knowledge of rules of prece- 
dence and the rigid etiquette of the time, which 
decreed, for example, that a pig must be served 
whole, plain or sliced according to the rank of 
the host, and a pike likewise appeared whole for 
a lord but broken for a commoner. The carver 
had also to exercise a nice tact in distributing 
the dish, so that the most important persons 
had the best, yet the less important were kept 
happy, ‘for ladies will be soon angry and their 
thoughts soon changed, and some lords are soon 
pleased and some not as they be of complexion.”’ 

The importance of carving was such that a 
Boke of Keruynge is among the first of all 
printed volumes. It came in 1513 from the 
press of Wynken de Worde. At this time a 
knowledge of the correct terms was naturally 
a pre-requisite, and that particular formality 
evidently survived in some quarters. until 
the eighteenth century, since a writer of the 
Georgian era laments : 

How all must regret to hear some Persons, 
even of quality, say ‘“‘ Pray cut up that Chicken or 
Hen,”’ or ‘‘Halve that Plover’’; not considering 
how indiscreetly they talk, when the proper terms 


are, ‘‘break that Goose,’’ “thrust that Chicken,”’ 





“spoil that Hen,’ “pierce that Plover’’! rs 
If they are so much out in common Things, how 
much more would they be with herons, cranes and 
peacocks ? 

The deplorably ignorant should, of course, have 
known that herons were dismembered, cranes 
displayed and peacocks disfigured. At the 
same period bitterns were disjointed, bustar 4s 
were cut up, swans were lifted, pigeons a 4 
woodcocks were thighed, hares and rabbits w--e 
unlaced and deer were broken. 

Nor was the ritual of right words confi. =d 
to fowl and game. The chief fish were |] 
appropriately honoured: the carver had -o 
tranch a sturgeon, undertranch a porpoise (t' =n 
counted as fish), chine a salmon, culpon a tr: 
barb a lobster, tame a crab, fin a chub, tus a 
barbel, string a lamprey and transon an 
Even pasties were bordered and eggs were ti 

For the passing of the special jargon no .¢ 
will spare a tear, but the decline in skill and  .¢ 
lack of percipience among modern carver: ‘s 
to be regretted: too often beef is sliced .s 
though it were mutton. Judged on the pu: y 
practical grounds of economy, good carvin: is 
important, for a bird or joint yields far n 
‘““portions”’ to a masterly and truly artful k: ‘e 
—and this withaut any diner feeling that 
or she has been meanly treated—‘ when as 
disorderly mangling of a Joynt or Dish of g 
meat, is not onely an unthrifty wasting of 
but sometimes the cause of loathing, to a curio is 
Observer or a weak stomach.’’ 

Thus declared a writer of 1693. In the 
great restaurants and hotels of to-day a fine 
carver must be of considerable value. Indeed, 
even a century ago a certain master-carver in 
the Vauxhall Gardens had the reputation of 
using his knife to the effect that every ham 
yielded 24 pounds sterling. J. W. 
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SOLUTION to No. $17 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
nthe issue of November 21, will be announced next week. 

















] 
ACROSS. 2. 
1. Husband to a royal confectioner 3. 
(three words, 4, 2, 6) 
9. Novelist’s minor achievement? (9) 4 
10. “‘The tree of Liberty only grows - 
: . 5 


when watered by the — of 


tyrants.’’—Speech in the Con- 
vention 1792 (5) 
11. Obtain (6) /. 
12. W. B. Yeats wrote of more than 8 
one at Coole (two words, 4, 4) ‘ 
13. Colour an abandoned sailor might 14 
turn (6) ; 
15. Lively dances (8) 16 
18. It’s deeds that count here! (8) 
19. A sweet little one keeps watch on 17. 
Jack (6) 18. 
21. Logs rise to become more shiny (8) 
. . : 2 
23. Servant to Petruchio (6) 20 
¥ e : 22 
26. Writer’s instrument in an outsize 
holder (5) 24 
27. Misshapen (9 mo 
shapen (9) 25. 


28. It’s just about ABC te you! (12) 








“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 618 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 


The winner of 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 618, CountTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, December 4, 1941. 


CROSSWORD No. 618 





Crossword No. 616 is 
Mrs. G. A. Bateman, 
Muiredge, Bo’ness 


W. Lothian 


DOWN. 


. ‘Rain came’”’ 


That ruled over by 1 across beats 
in all men (7) 

At no time (5) 

What Lethe’s 
drinkers (9) 


waters make its 


. Shows a strong dislike for head- 


gear in tie east (4) 

(anagr.) (8) 

Pepys’s favourite valediction (two 
words, 2, 3) 

Do they swarm in Russia? (two 
words, 3, 4) 

Avoid getting into it except in the 
bathroom (two words, 3, 5) 

Looks like supply depots for the 
Sapper (8) 

Right or left, the boot may be 
there (two words, 5, 4) 

Author of Modern Love (8) 

a for Sirius in the ascendant 
7) 


He got a king for a mere song (7) 














. The lass comes up to get round TOME bcccizaxiss eeccccccccccccccccece ececscesecce cccoccecccceecooers 
me (5) 
Mock (5) 
It has members, of course, begin- 
ning with a hundred and fifty (4) RID snciecstinicnntamininisiinnn ecccceccccces idawshenedesdescadinceenns 
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Insurance 
in War Time 


At a time when danger unprecedented stands on 
every threshold, there may well be many for whom 
the ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 
and domestic lives have lost significance. It 1s 
well to remember, however, that these continue 
and may be sharpened even by present 


conditions. 


After 220 years of continuous endeavour the 
Royal Exchange Assurance is maintaining in 


every way possible its normal Service of Insurance. 


CAI) 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 9898 
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Victory 


VAN HEUSEN’ 


FOR 


VaLuE 


Sole Manufacturers: 
HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY, LTD., TAUNTON, SOMERSET 


















































HE contrast between the elaborate silk covered lamp 


standard of 1914, and its modern elegant counterpart 
symbolises the rapid and continuous progress always being made 
in the electrical industry. Science did not stand still in 1914 and 
to-day the G.E.C. is keeping abreast of developments and improve- 
ments that will result in better electrical equipment for the 


home when this war is over. 







Remember 








FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 












Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





EGISLATION is promised in response to the 
demand by certain Members of Parliament 
for precautions against speculative pur- 
chases of farms, the remedy lying in the 
prevention of notices to quit in the case 
of any agricultural land sold or contracted to be 
sold since the outbreak of war, such notices operat- 
ing after the end of this year to be invalid, unless 
expressly sanctioned by the Minister of Agriculture 
or the appropriate Scottish authority. It is ex- 
pected that this will obstruct the oppressive policy 
of some speculators in land (we do not believe that 
there are many, notwithstanding the recent outcry) 
who were buying with the intention of forcing the 
sitting tenant to buy at a higher price or to quit. 
There is little to add at the moment to the remarks 
recently made in The Estate Market page of CouNrRY 
Lire on the general question of alleged speculative 
dealing in land. Clearly, it is not the aim of the 
Government to offer the least impediment to bona 
fide investment in farms. 


RE-SALE OF HAMPSHIRE LAND 
HE recent purchase, by a company, of the 
West Park estate, near Fordingbridge, has 
been followed by a decision to part with practically 
all the premises in the village of Damerham, and 
land at Lopshill and Sandel Heath. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, and the firm that acted with 
them in the purchase, are to offer the various lots 
at an auction at Salisbury, in the near future. 
Hampshire f that have just changed 





farms 
ownership include Well Manor, 290 acres; and a 
corn and stock farm just over a square mile in 
extent; also Manor Farm, 700 acres, and most of 
the village of Upton Grey. 


£20,000 FOR HOUSES 

OURNEMOUTH houses in various parts of 
B the borough have been recently sold for 
roundly £20,000, by Messrs. Fox and Sons, who 
have also disposed of a freehold ground rent on a 
block of shops and flats called Salterns Court, 
Lilliput, Parkstone. The ground rent is of £350 a 
year, with reversion in approximately 92 years, 
and the present rack rentals amount to about 
£1,350 a year. The price realised for the ground 


rent was within a few pounds of £7,000. 








FARM TENURE AND SPECULATION 


Mrs. N. C. Tufnell’s Sunninghill agency’s 
recent sales include a Windlesham freehold of 
5 acres, with the modern residence known as Balna- 
coil. Mrs. Tufnell says that it is practically im- 
possible for would-be buyers to get anything in 
that district to-day, and that there is intense com- 
petition for any house possession of which can be 
obtained within a few months from the date of 
purchase. 


LORD SALTOUN’S SCOTTISH 


ACQUISITION 
ORD SALTOUN has bought Rothiemay, 
L, Banffshire, from Lieutenant-Colonel Ian 


Forbes. King David II granted the estate to 
ancestors of Lord Saltoun in the year 1345, and the 
family retained possession of it until early in the 
seventeenth century. Lord Saltoun has granted 
to the vendor a lease for life of the castle and appur- 
tenant property. 


A LULL IN AUCTIONS 

N pre-war years it was customary for the larger 
I auctions to close early in December, although 
a few agents held them right up to Christmas week. 
This year, with little or no abatement of the charac- 
teristic difficulties of the period, business under 
the hammer has fallen to a low ebb even for what 
is generally a slack time. Explanation of the 
decline in sales is partly to be found in their nature, 
namely, that the mainly marketable properties are 
rural, first and foremost farms, and then country 
residential lots, mostly houses with a few acres on 
the outskirts of large centres of population. A 
preliminary of such offers, necessary alike for ven- 
dors and purchasers, is the careful inspection of the 
hereditaments, and this involves journeys and a 
certain amount of outdoor work. Chief among the 
obstacles to the requisite travelling is the restriction, 
becoming more acute week by week, of the supply 
of petrol. 


OBSTACLES TO WINTER WORK 
NOTHER factor against holding any auction 
that can conveniently be deferred is that, at 
this time of the year, properties are not looking 
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their best. The most adroit and artistic photo. 
grapher may find it quite a problem to make an 
attractive picture when gardens are bare and the 
trees are leafless. Possibly, even, he may find a 
foot of snow when he wants to work, and, a! hough 


a snow scene seems the conventional need in “ hrist. 
mas cards, it is not a desirable feature of a property 
photograph. It will not be wondered that 
emphasis is laid on the pictorial preparatic . for a 
sale, since, without a good picture, preferai .y half 


a dozen pictures, the average announceme: <, and 


still more the average particular of sale, is s orp of 
much of its appeal. Speaking of pictures in the 
presentation of which as regards real estate Coun- 
TRY LIFE was a pioneer and still enjoys unc puted 
pre-eminence), it may be remarked that tl. firms 
which have the reputation for effecting the irgest 
number of sales are those that, from the intro. :ction 
of artistic aids, have made a point of illu: ating 
their announcements. 
A HASTY BID 
PROPOS of incidents connected with a -tions 
we recall a great “break-up” auc. on at 
Henley-on-Thames, by Sir Anker Simmons. ‘arms 
of extraordinary value were on offer, as part of one 
of the largest landed estates of that time, ©. the 
Chiltern Hills. The morning session of the : :1ction 
had been marked by steady buying on the pa:t ofa 
well-known manufacturer. Hisrepresentative »oved 
to be the highest bidder again and again. Luncheon 


intervened, and Sir Anker Simmons (Mr. Sin:mons 
as he then was) got to work punctually at two o'clock 
for the afternoon session. The first farm put up 
evoked fairly good offers, and it was all but knocked 
down, when the manufacturer’s agent arrived back 
in the room. ‘‘ What’s the lot?’’ he shouted, and 
being told, without enquiry about the then state of 
the biddings, he sprang £1,500 and got the hoiding, 
as indeed he ought to have done, judging from the 
likelihood that otherwise another hundred pounds 
on the bid at the moment he entered the room 
would have seen a sale. The explanation was that 
he had his order to buy and that he bought, though 
his leisurely lunch involved the payment of much 
more than need have been paid. 
ARBITER. 






































MSVITIE & PRICE 
High Class Biscuits 


Quantities, owing to the shortage 
of important ingredients, are 
somewhat limited, but are being 
distributed equitably throughout 
the country. The public can obtain 
supplies only through retail shops 







and stores. 
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a UGAR cane fibre— Bagasse” it is called—is the 
raw material of ‘Celotex”—building boards which have 
been put to an enormous number of different uses, and 
are regarded as essential in modern building construction. 
The long, serrated, extremely tough fibres of which Celotex 
is made provide a building material of great structural strength, 


of permanent efficiency, and of a very high power of insulation 


ar. ost noise and temperature changes. In your home, in your 








outbuildings, in your private workroom ; in your office, farm 
or factory—Celotex can play a surprisingly useful part. Giving 
you cheaper, more efficient partitioning ; better insulation from 
heat or cold; transforming that dirty attic into a cosy spare 
bedroom; turning the gloomy basement into a cheerful flatlet. 
When normal times return, you too should consider the use 
of Celotex—it will help you, rapidly, satisfactorily, in your 


reconstruction for peace. 


2G ELOTES 


\TEX LIMITED - STONEBRIDGE PARK - LONDON, N.W.10 - Factory: Wembley - Middlesex 
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FARMING NOTES 
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THE FARM WORKER’S WAGES 


ET me quote the view expressed by one of 
the shrewdest East Anglian farmers 
I know. All the wrangle over the new 
national minimum wage for farm work- 
ers will avail agriculture little in a year’s time. 
Whether the new minimum was fixed at 56s. 
or 60s. a week did not really matter a straw. 
All other wages will very soon be adjusted to 
this basic level and in 12 months’ time the 
farm worker will find himse!f no better off and 
no worse off than he is to-day compared with 
other people. He thinks it a great pity that so 
many farmers have talked loudly about the 
benefit of fixing a national minimum of £3 
when they could not possibly know the likely 
repercussions. Every sensible man in the coun- 
try wants to avoid inflation. A certain degree 
of this is probably inevitable, but it can be kept 
in bounds if the agricultural wage and other 
wages are not allowed to rocket without limit. 
But, as this East Anglian farmer said, farmers 
and farm workers cannot be expected to know 
about these things, and if the Government will 
not make a clear pronouncement, every in- 
dustry, agriculture included, will try to get the 
best terms it can, even if the wage increases 
in total lead on to inflation. 
* * * 

SOR myself I really believe that the farm 
I workers in my part of the country would 
be quite satisfied with a minimum wage of 
52s. or 54s. a week provided that other workers 
living in the village earned very much the same 
wage. The trouble is caused by youths and 
old-age pensioners being able to go to the 
landing-ground near by, which contractors are 
making for the Air Ministry, and earn ls. 8d. 
an hour with generous overtime which brings 
their weekly earnings up to £4 and even £6 a 
week. The Government really have only them- 
selves to blame for this trouble over agricultural 
wages. If they took a firm hand with their 
contractors and insisted on wage rates being 
pegged for these constructional jobs to no higher 





rates than the farm worker can earn, there 
would be no trouble. 
* * * 
rT “HE Inland Revenue people are getting 
| very insistent about farmers making 
returns of the wages earned by their men during 
the six months ending October 5. The local 
inspector has sent me no fewer than three remin- 
ders already. His form must wait its turn 
with the many others that come in from other 
Government departments. The spate of official 
paper does not abate despite Lord Beaver- 
brook’s appeal for waste paper. We cannot all 
afford to employ a secretary-accountant in- 
stalled in a farm office, and filling in forms is a 
job that must wait when there is urgent work 
to be seen to on the land. Now that the even- 
ings are longer the farmer has more time 
indoors, and I, for one, am beginning to catch 
up with this paper work. But it is a tedious, 
and one feels rather futile, job in many cases. 
I have already pleaded in these notes for some- 
one in authority to take a hand in restricting 
the number of forms sent out to farmers. 
* * * 
MALL pigs are selling more cheaply than 
for many months past. My neighbour sent 
a nice litter of eight-weeks-old pigs to market 
last week and got only 27s. apiece for them. 
A few months ago they would have been worth 
at least 50s. What is happening? Judging 
by the growth of the pig-club movement one 
would imagine that there was still an increasing 
demand for young pigs and no doubt this outlet 
is still active. But the farmer and small-holder 
are reducing their pigs. Several breeders I 
know are getting rid of more of their breeding 
sows because of the greater difficulties they 
now find in obtaining feeding-stuffs of the right 
kind. The official rations for pigs as well as 
poultry have been cut to one-sixth of the pre- 
war quantity. The pig needs barley meal or 
middlings, even if a generous allowance of swill 
is being fed. It is the provision of this meal 


that farmers are finding difficult. Compara- 
tively few who have grown barley are prepared 
to spare much of the crop for grinding and feed- 
ing to pigs. The great majority of farmers do 
not grow barley at all. Those who have grown 
more oats than they need for feeding to catt’s 
and horses can sell the surplus and get cere] 
coupons in exchange which will enable them +5 
buy barley meal or middlings, and the farm: 
who has grown a large acreage of wheat m 

be able to get some coupons from the coun 

wheat-growers’ reserve. But it is not easy | 

everyone to get enough meal to carry on th ; 
pigs. It is a pity that they should not be a! 2 
to do so because most farmers will have t 
season a quantity of chat potatoes which 
very usefully be fed to older pigs. The difficu_ 
is to get the right foods to rear the pigs fr a 
weaning to, say, four months old, when thy 


w 


a) 


can make good use of potatoes, swill and ot -r_ 


roughage. We ought to maintain the pres: it 
number of pigs in the country. There has be n 
a heavy enough cut already. It is worth c :- 
sideration whether some allowance of cer 3] 
coupons might not be provided for farmers w -h 


wa 


young pigs on the same basis as the calf rati: 
* * * 


HE big question looming ahead in ‘ie 
development of the food-production ca n- 
paign is the maintenance of livestock on farris. 
This is becoming an essential matter, not only 
from the point of view of meat production and 
for the maintenance of the meat ration, but 
also from the standpoint of soil fertility. Every 
cattle yard ought to be full this winter so that 
the extra straw that has been grown shall be 
trodden into muck which can go out on to the 
arable land to build up fertility for future crops. 
A great many farmers are much worried be- 
cause their yards are still empty. They cannot 
get hold of store cattle. Some have been buying 
stores, but the price has been enough to frighten 
off all but the man with a long purse who will 
be paying excess profits tax. | CINCINNATUS. 
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SERVICE WATERPROOFS 


THE “ SERVICE’? COAT IS 
guaranteed waterproof in any 
climate—for years. 
military coat and an excellent 
waterproof for general wear, 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
.M. KING GEORGE VI. 
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Prices from 
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Officers are 
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and Patterns 
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FROM 13 10 168 
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Will 13 Drawbar H.P. 

be enough or do you 
need 20, 30, 60, 80 or 108 
Drawbar H.P? 





There is an amazing range of 
ALLIS-CHALMERS Wheel and 
Track-Type Tractors to select 
from. To be precise I5 different 


models. ALLIS-CHALMERS are With an ALLIS- CHALMERS 
| one of the World’s foremost Model “ B’’ the work oflifting 
and turning thousands of tons 


builders of power Machinery with 


[ nearly 100 years’ experience de- of top soil on your farm each 


year can beaccomplished with 


t Rane ‘ 
signing and manufacturing Power 

| equipment—that's why it pays Seater case, speed and econ, 

to buy an ALLIS-CHALMERS hauling jobs can also be done 

Tractor. with less effort and in less time. 
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CLETRAC 


crawler tractors 
now available 





make sure of 4 bumper harvest in 1942 


There will shortly be available a number 
of Cletrac Crawler tractors. These 
machines are reliable and economical in 
operation, and are suitable for all types 
of farming and orchard work. All Cletracs 
are backed by a first class spare parts 
service. Write for particulars to :— 





MANUFACTURING CO., ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Gyrating, Abbeydore.”’ Telephone : Pontrilas 258&9 (2 lines). B LA W- k N 0 X LTD 34 CLIFTON HSE., EUSTON ROAD, N.W.|! 
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Longley® 

























TRANSPLANTERS (ROBOT) L. 


Ma Nanatkalle” 
says this Scottish farmer from Wishaw—4th November, *41 


**T must say that I am more than pleased with this machine, and the job it 
has done is remarkable. 

We have taken to some very rough and dirty land, the soil is, however, of 
fairly good heart. I have planted approximately 7 acres of spring cabbage 
following a wheat crop. The people around did not think we should get the 
soil fined down enough to plant cabbage at all. 

The plants have been planted 16” apart, in 2’ rows. I have had this field of 
cabbage inspected by Messrs. — ,» Market Gardeners, Kettlebrook, and 





they were agreeably surprised to see what a wonderful job the planter had made 
on that type of field. They immediately ordered a machine similar to mine.” 


Send NOW for illustrated catalogue, and plan NOW for next season. 


oe 
xX & :8 
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Dept. A., 9 YORK ROAD, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 








Now that it looks as though the time may 

come when you'll be facing the world 

with a one-suit wardrobe—ask your tailor to cut 
it in Sportex. A suit of this firm-woven 
Scottish cloth will keep you ‘ooking serenely 








well-turned-out in town or country long after the average sut would 
be showing serious signs of overwork. 





‘Have it cut in SPORTEX 


itll last as long as mine” 






SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 








supply of ESSE Cooking Equipment 


of purchasers if delay occurs in tulfilling 
their requirements. 


Head Office & Works 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
London Showrooms 
63 Conduit St., W.!, and Il LudgateCircus, E.C.4 
Also at LIVERPOOL . EDINBURGH . GLASGOW 








We regret that in the meantime the 


except for work of national importance 
is very limited and we ask the indulgence 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. 1854 
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The authoritative 
biography 


VISCOUNT 
HALIFAX 


ALAN CAMPBELL JOHNSON 


“The author will have 
earned the gratitude of his- 
tory ‘*—Observer * Solid, 
considered, almost official. 
Recommended to serious 
readers” — Fohn Brophy 
(John O’London) “ First- 
class historical writing”’— 
Universe. Illustrated. 21/- 


PEPYS 
AND WIFE 
GO TO IT 


R. M. FREEMAN 


The incomparable modern 
Pepys (author of “ Samuel 
Pepys, Listener” etc.) has 
done a brilliant and enter- 
taining diary of the Home 
Front at war. Dec.8 10/6 


LONDON’S 
BURNING 


MAURICE RICHARDSON 


A well-known A.F.S. man’s 
brilliant personal account 
of firefighting in the Blitz. 
Ready Dec. 8. 5/- 


OUT OF THE 
ASHES 


THORBURN MUIRHEAD 


Constructive proposals for 
the swift restoration of nor- 
mal life after the war and a 
practical design for lasting 
peace based on economic 
welfare. Ready Dec. 8. 10/6 


MR Don't forget Moen's 
UNDER THE IRON HEEL 


“The best, most judicious, 
and informing book that has 
come out of ‘occupied’ 
Europe ”’—Manchester Gdn. 


Ready Dec. 15 
THE GREAT 


GEPPY 


WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 


A most amusing children’s 
book about an Arab horse 
that does the most peculiar 
things! Illus.in4cols. 7/6 





& HIS WORLD 


BERTIL MALMBERG 


One of the world’s best books 
about a child. Comparable 
with Walter de la Mare’s 
Memoirs of a Midget Illus. 6/- 


ss ROBERT HALE am 
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GIFT 


Me 


of 1941 


Reviewed by 
HOWARD 


SPRING 


SS 


An illustration from 
The Hunting of the ¥xX 
Snark © Nona 


N the book business, 
is a 


“ gift book” 
well-understood term, a 
somewhat fat and opulent term, 


denoting a fat and opulent 
volume, got up “regardless.’’ It is a 
term which I propose in this present 
article to ignore, taking what I think 
is the more common-sense view that 
a gift book is a book which one gives, 
and that the book given must depend 
on one’s purse and one’s knowledge 
of a friend’s taste, rather than on 
perdurable paper clamped in the 
embrace of gilded morocco. 

Look now at these little things 
called the Zodiac Books, for which 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus charge 
but ls. They contain about 50 pages 
each. Love rather than expense has 


gone to the making of the covers, 
each of which is individually and 
charmingly designed. They are 
good bedside books. One doesn’t 
want anything immense at the bed- 
side. The moment between waking 
and sleeping is hardly one for Gibbon 
or Lecky; but perfectly the one for 
any of these four volumes. There is 
Cavalier Lyrics, with other seventeenth 
century love-poems; just the thing 
if you want that old faded politesse 
about Julias, Celias and Chloes. There 
is a delicious Country Zodiac—poetry 
and prose from many pens, with some 
of Bewick’s woodcuts for illustration ; 
there is the complete text of the 
morality play Everyman; and there is 
The Hunting of the Snark. This, to 
me, was a great “‘find,’’ because here 
this classic absurdity of Carroll’s has 
its perfect illustrator. I will confess 
—‘“with shame”’ if you like—that I 
had never heard of Mervyn Peake; 
but these pictures of his, if I am any 
judge, more accurately enter into and 
expound the queer stuff of this poem 
than Tenniel succeeded in doing with 
Alice in Wonderland. Here then, to 
begin with, are four gift books that 
the giver of taste need not hesitate 
about. 


DRAWINGS OF BRITAIN 

Price has nothing to do with the 
virtue of a gift, so let us go on at 
once to a book on the expensive side 
—not expensive “for what it is’’ as 
they say; and, goodness knows, it is 
value for money. Permanent value, 
even financially, for I would not be 
surprised if collectors a long time 
hence sought this book of Feliks 


BOOKS Me 
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Topolski’s drawings called Britain in 
Peace and War (Methuen, 18s.). 

I do not know whether it is 
necessary at this time of day to say 
anything about Feliks Topolski. He 
is a young Poie who came to England 
some time before the war, found in 
the pageantry of its uniformed and 
social occasions perfect themes for his 
pencil, and went on, when war came, 
to show that the deep roots of life, 
no less than its polished patina, could 
count on him as a recorder and inter- 
preter of almost frightening veracity. 


FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Looking at this series of draw- 
ings—Ascot, Epsom, the ceremonial 
side of military life, the pre-war 
urbanity of Mayfair, passing on to 
the dark figures running against sheets 
of flame, the recumbent weary troglo- 
dytes of the shelters, the harsh utili- 
tarian uniforms made by machines 
rather than milliners, one does not 
cease to marvel that the hand which 
portrayed the upright tree and the 
branches in the sunlight and the birds 
and butterflies sporting under a blue 
sky can also so powerfully render the 
writhing roots and the subterranean 
interstices of darkness whence all 
the living beauty sprang. The book 
is a great and moving comment upon 
this present hour. 

I always think of Agnes Miller 
Parker as one of the finest of our con- 
temporary woodcutters, and her work 
is one of the things that make treasur- 
able The Saturday Book (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.). This is a book in every 
sense of the word up to the standards 
of pre-war book production. It is 
handsome without and varied and 
entertaining within. There is some- 
thing for all tastes. Mr. Philip 
Guedalla ironically outlines a tragedy 
in The Education of Neville Chamber- 
lain. Mr. H. E. Bates gives us both 
fiction and essay; there are poems, 
humorous writings, literary studies, 
a survey of the career of ‘‘ Punch,” 
and, under the title An Anthology of 
Insult, a gorgeous collection of vi- 
tuperation and abuse, got together 
by the editor, Mr. Leonard Russell. 
Mr. Russell is to be congratulated 
both on this and on the whole book 
which has come into being under his 
care. He promises us a second instal- 
ment for the Christmas of 1942. May 
his optimism be justified ! 
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Life 


on the Land 


BY FRED KITCHEN 





A chronicle of the farm- 
ing year, by the farm 


labourer who wrote 
Brother to the Ox. 
Superbly _ illustrated 


with numerous wood- 
cuts by Frank Ormrod. 
A big, handsome book: 
pre-war value in de- 
sign and materials— 
the perfe& gift for 
country lovers. 12/6 


Robert Lynd 


Lire’s LrrrLe OppIrTIEs 
The latest, wittiest, 
wisest collection by 
our National Essayist. 
Illustrated by Spurrier. 
2nd printing. 7/6 


C.B.Cochran 


COCK - A - DOODLE - DO. 
The year’s happiest, 
most glamorous book 
of reminiscence. Lav- 
ishly illustrated in 
photogravure. 


2nd printing. 15/- 


Squirrels 


A S@QutRREL CALLED 
Rurus, by Richard 
Church, illustrated in 
colour by John Skeap- 
ing. The animal story 
for children of 1941. 
Quarto. 7/6 


Children 


LitTLE CHILDREN, 4 
lovely gallery of baby 
photographs by Harold 
Burdekin, with an in- 
spiring verse antho- 
logy. Quarto. 6/- 
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Introducing 
Charles 


Dickens 


M. LAMBERTON BECKER 


A gift book where Dickens 
lovers and young people who 
are just discovering for them- 


selves his humanity and 
genius can meet him as a 
friend. ‘‘ Zestful, apprecia- 
tive and alive.’”” — SUNDAY 
TIMES. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Mission to 
the North 


FLORENCE JAFFRAY 
HARRIMAN 


With gentleness and charm 
this famous woman diplomat 
writes of her four years in 
Oslo and of the Norwegians 
in peace and war. It was she 
who scooped the world in the 
City of Flint case? it was she 
who sent out the first news of 
the Nazi invasion. Foreword 
by Prime Minister JOHAN 
NYGAARDSVOLD. Illustrated 
with photographs. 8/6 net 


Above 


Suspicion 
HELEN MaclNNES 


Here is a first novel that takes 
its place at once in the Green- 
mantle class. An Oxford don 
and his wife get caught up 
into espionage work and have 
to outwit the Gestapo. Ex- 
citement, wit, charm are all 
in this story. Book Society 
Recommendation. 8/- net 


Pierrot 
FRANCIS KOZIK 


A distinguished novel founded 
on the life of Deburau, the 
great pantomimist, who lived 
only to amuse the poor people 
of Paris, while France alter- 
nated between Monarchy and 
Republic. 9/6 net 


Spring 
Symphony 


ELEANOR PAINTER 


The story of Clara and Robert 
Schumann, and their fight for 
happiness against a tyrannical, 
Possessive father. g/- net 








Messrs. Faber’s ‘“‘Sesame Books” 
are always good value at 3s. 6d. 
each. Two new ones are to hand: 
The Picnic and Other Stories by Walter 
de la Mare; and As the Sun Shines, 
by Henry Williamson. Both these 
writers have produced a good many 
books in their time, and the present 
volumes are the cream skimmed from 
all of them. Nothing new; but a 
wise selection from among the best 
of the old; so, if you know a de la 
Mare or Williamson fancier, be sure 
that here is the Christmas gift to 
send him. 


HEAD OR HEART 


In my own mind I divide essayists 
into essayists of the head and essayists 
of the heart, with Montaigne paramount 
an the one class and Charles Lamb in 
the other. Mr. Robert Lynd is one 
of the essayists of the heart, and, 
within this category, he has had few 
betters in the past and has no equals 
to-day. His output of essays is 
enormous, for the simple reason that 
his interest in the quirks and idiosyn- 
crasies of human conduct has not to 
be pumped up to meet an occasion 
but is always at bubbling point. His 
new volume Life’s Little Oddities 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.), most, happily illus- 
trated by Steven Spurrier, contains 
work as good as any other he has ever 
written. Whether he is defending the 
made-up tie, speculating upon the 
significance of Hess’s chicken, or con- 
sidering the enormity of bores, he 
makes us realise how untrue is one of 
his own remarks: ‘‘Good things end 
by boring us.’’ No, no, Mr. Lynd, 
Not when they’re as good as this. 

Two books on the same subject 
have just come my way: Over Welsh 
Hills, by F. S. Smythe (A. and C. 
Black, 12s. 6d.), and Snowdonia 
Through the Lens, by W. A. Poucher 
(Chapman and Hall, 18s.). Both 
should have a general appeal. Photo- 
graphers will want them for the 
technical information they give about 
the pictures—how and when they 
were taken, with precise photographic 
detail. Climbers will value the oppor- 
tunity to share vicariously the ardours 
of these two intrepid scramblers about 
the hills; and anyone with an eye 
for a picture will linger over these 
lovely scenes: rock and flood, snowy 
defile and wooded lake. I should not 
like to be put to the touch of com- 
mending one as against the other. 
Each has its own excellence. Mr. 
Smythe, I think, carries it off so far as 
the writing goes, but I preferred Mr. 
Poucher’s pictures. 

Just as many people will want 
these two books for their pictures 
alone, so many will want Harold 
Burdekin’s Little Children (Dent, 6s.). 
Those who know Mr. Burdekin’s other 
book, A Child’s Grace, will know what 
to expect. The book is made up of a 
series of pictures of children. When 
you open it, there is a picture on the 
right-hand page, and on the left a few 











Detachable Book Plates from this year’s Book Tokens 


lines to give the subject point—for 
example, loveliest of all the lines 
quoted here, W. B. Yeats’s exquisite 
words : 


We must be tender to all budding 


things. 

Our Maker let no thought of 
Calvary 

Trouble the morning stars in their 
first song. 


On such a simple fashion the book 
is built up, and beautiful in its effect 
this simplicity turns out to be. 

Those who love the country scene 
should not overlook Edith Olivier’s 
Country Moods and Tenses (Batsford, 
8s. 6d.). Miss Olivier is Mayor of 
Wilton, a borough which occupies a 
square mile of English land and is 
“older than the Kingdom of England, 
of which it proudly considers itself 
the parent.’’ It is difficult to imagine 
anyone in a more perfect stance for 
making the survey which is made 
here; and it is not much easier to 
imagine anyone making it more effec- 
tively. The past comes into it, but 
primarily this is a record of life as it 
is lived in a small country town in 
this present time. It is written from 
the point of view of one who believes 
in the virtue of the small community 
and who has spent a lifetime in the 
service of her beliefs. There are many 
excellent illustrations and a “jacket”’ 
of Rex Whistler’s best. 


Mr. C. Day Lewis and Mr. L. A. G. 
Strong have collaborated in assem- 
bling A New Anthology of Modern 
Verse (Methuen, 6s.). It is a comple- 
ment to Sir A. Methuen’s Anthology 
of Modern Verse, carrying on where 
that book left off, and covering the 
years between the two wars. The 
compilers have been wide in their 
choice, not hide-bound with pre- 
deliction for this ‘‘school’’ or that. 
We have the “ moderns’’—both what 
we may call the moderately modern 
and the frank revolutionaries—but a 
fair show is given also to the old 
stagers who used to be all the go 
during the last war, their spiritual 
home the ‘Georgian Poetry Books.”’ 


FOR YOUNG AND OLDER 


Miss Edith Sitwell has collected 
an anthology, too: Look! the Sun 
(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.). It is intended 
primarily for children and is rich in 
old nursery rhymes and lullabies, but 
grown-ups will find delight in it, I 
am sure. From the very simple, it 
rides over into Rimbaud, Keats, 
Swinburne and many others, so that 
a child who grows up with this book 
should bless the hand that dowered 
him with it. 

The Family Week-end Book, which 
Beryl Irving has compiled (Seeley 
Service, 8s. 6d.) is one of those omni- 
bus volumes which teach you how to 
make onion soup, rag mats, cocktails 
and poultices, how to amuse the 
children on a wet day, what to read, 
how to exercise yourself, how to 
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Collins 
Books for 


Christmas 





Byron in Italy 


By Peter Quennell. An 
important literary biog- 
raphy. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Pack Clouds 


Away 


Further reminiscences by 
Bernard Darwin, famous 
golf correspondent. 12/6 


Dawn Watch 
in China 
By Joy Homer. An en- 


thralling picture of China 
at war. Price 12s. 6d. 


Nostradamus 


Or, the Future Foretold 
by James Laver. An in- 
triguing study. 12s. 6d. 


English Saga 


1840-1940, by Arthur 


Bryant. Book Society 
Choice. Price 10s. 6d. 
Britain 


and Europe 


1900-1940. A study of 
our continental politics. 
Douglas Jerrold. 8s. 6d. 


Can Britain 


Attack ? 
by Maj.-Gen. R. Pope- 
Hennessy, C.B., D.S.o. A 
vital discussion. 2s. 6d. 


Some leading novels 


The Sun is 
My Undoing 
By Marguerite Steen. 10/6 


Green Acres 
By Doreen Wallace. 9/6 


Timeless Land 
By Eleanor Dark. 9s. 6d, 


To Sing With 
the Angels 

By Maurice Hindus. 8/6 
Two Days 


in Aragon 
By M. J. Farrell. 8s. 6d. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
BOOKS 


Please Order Early 
from the New 
Catalogue 
issued by 


THE TIMES | 
BOOK CLUB 


42, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1! 


* Prisoners of War x | 
The perfect present 
isa book each month 
Write for details of 
our Overseas Service 


45/6 


Books of your 
[2 y 


own choice 











SECKER AND WARBURG 
A Selected List 


H. G. WELLS 
You Can’t Be Too Careful 
The life history of Mr. 
Tewler, 1901-51, with a frank 
exploration of his sexual, 
social, and commercial mor- 
ality. 9s. net. 


S. ENGSTRAND 

Norwegian Spring 1940 
The outstanding ‘war’ 
novel of the year. A tre- 
mendous drama of the Nazi 
attack with fire and fifth 
column on a peaceful village 
on the fiord. 9s. 6d. net. 


MICAEL WASSEY 
Ordeal by Fire 


The first full story of the 
Battle of the Flames, and a 
thrilling account of the rise 
of the A.F.S. to the front line 
of Civil Defence. 12 plates, 

7s. 6d. net. 


BERNARD CAUSTON 
The Moral Blitz 


A striking study of Chris- 
tianity and war propaganda. 
This is a new volume of the 
famous Searchlight Books 
any of which would make an 
ideal present for an intelli- 
gent man or woman. 

2s. net each. 




















W. J. BRYCE 
LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS 
© 
Write for our complete list 


of the works of England’s 


great Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
e 


41 Museum Street 
London, W.C.1 


Tel. : Hol. 5482 











-BOOKSELLERS- 


OFFER 
THE NO COUPON GIFT. 


WE CAN SUPPLY 


TO SUIT ALL TASTES FROM THE 
YOUNGEST TO THE OLDEST 
A wide selection of the season’s bo >ks 
and of standard and classical authors 
is always in stock ; a personal visit to 


select is worth while. 
Our section for Sporting Books is 
larger than ever ! 
Write for our catalogue of recent publica- 
tions and also for our new list of bargains 
in new and out of print Sporting Books. 


There are Christmas Cards and 
Calendars for the personal shopper. 


Note the address—only a few 
minutes from Piccadilly. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 
144 CLIFFORD ST., BOND ST., 
LONDON, W.1 

















DUCKWORTH! 





TEN FAMOUS PLAYS 
of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The pick of his Dramatic Works. 
Cloth 8/6 net. 
Leather, Presentation Ed. 15/- net. 


THE GOLDEN SKYLARK 
By ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


Some of the author’s best stories. 
2nd large printing. 8/6 net. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 
By FRANCES HARRIS 


New Long Novel by the author 
of ‘Fain Would | Change’ 
8/6 net. 


CAUTIONARY VERSES 


By H. BELLOC 
432 pp. 380 pictures. Square Quarto. 
10/6 net. 


LOVE’S HELICON: 
an Anthology of Love Poems 
Ed. by JOHN HAYWARD 
A Charming Gift Book 
Pocket size. 256 pp. 2nd printing. 

5/- net. 





3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 
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address a duke and how not to address 
the cook. A good “week-end game” 
would be finding something that is 
not in the Week-end Book. 

Two books which have been 
written for children, but which I 
commend to anybody, are published 
by the Cambridge University Press 
at 6s. each: The Seasons and the 
Fisherman, by F. Fraser Darling; and 
The Seasons and the Woodman, by 
D. H. Chapman. Each is authorita- 
tive on its subject and excellently 
written, and has the added joy of 
numerous pictures by C. F. Tunni- 
cliffe. 





+ 


SHINING HOURS 


By V. H. Friedlaender 

HINK of a number of familiar 

quotations. Double them. Add 
any number you like to them. And 
still it is extremely doubtful whether 
you will be able, even once, to catch 
out the compilers of The Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 25s.) in the fulfilment 
of their purpose, which has been to 
collect all “familiar quotations . . . 
popularity and not merit being the 
password to inclusion.” 

What an enchanting leviathan 
of a book they have produced; what 
a beguiler of leisure hours that aren’t, 
in war-time, there; what an inciter 
to the sin of pride if you possess 
it, the sin of envy if someone else 
does. 

Where to begin, in enumerating 
its delights? But that job, at any 
rate, need not be considered; for 
Mr. Bernard Darwin has got in first. 
In a _ delightful Introduction, he 
snatches plum after plum from the 
watering mouths of subsequent re- 
viewers, and extracts their last drop 
of lusciousness for himself: a charac- 
teristic performance in his best urbane 
manner. 

Little remains for later comers 
beyond a chronicle of the awe-inspiring 
facts. The Dictionary is, beyond 
dispute, a book of reference; but how 
that dry-as-dust title is illumined by 
its golden contents. There is nothing 
academic about it all except its re- 
search and its accuracy; comic songs, 
back-chat, advertisements are all grist 
as easily absorbed by its mill as 
celestial poetry or eloquent prose. 
There are, of course, sections devoted 
to the Bible and Prayer Book; there 
are ballads, nursery rhymes, old 
Punch friends; there are foreign 
quotations from nine languages; there 
are Addenda—seven pages of agree- 
able proof that even compilers like 
these may almost be caught napping; 
and there is a delectably voluminous 
Index. 

Since there is so boundlessly 
much to praise, and so little paper 
on which to do it, it may be best to 
concentrate on a few personal re- 
actions of surprise, disappointment, 
or even venturesome disagreement. 

For surprise—was it really neces- 
sary, despite Pétain’s inglorious pre- 
sent, to sacrifice the poetry of his 
‘“‘ They shall not pass”’ to the pedantry 
of ‘‘They shall not get past’’? 

For disappointment—where is 
W. H. Davies’s robin, the “‘little 
hunchback of the snow”? Is it really 
possible that he is not a “familiar 
quotation’’? 

And for venturesome disagree- 
ment—well, what rebellious agony is 
ours on finding that the compilers of 
the Dictionary are at odds with us 
over the wording of Bossidy’s Boston 
quatrain. They are only too certain 
to be right, we know; but how— 
momentarily—we hate them for it. 
And anyhow, right or wrong, wild 
tanks would never make us admit 
that their version— 

Where the Lowells talk to the 
Cabots, 
And the Cabots talk only to God— 
is anything like as good as ours: 
Where Lowells talk only to Cabots, 
And Cabots talk only to God. 

Such trifles, however, represent 
no more than a lover’s delight as he 
traces not only the beauties but also 
the minute or fancied flaws on the 
face of the beloved. 











Mrs. Belloe 
| LOWNDES 


I, TOO, HAVE LIVED | 
IN ARCADIA 


“In, I, Too, Have Lived In | 
Arcadia, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes ' 
holds out the hand of friend- 
ship inviting her readers to 
join the family circle. And 
what a delightful intelligent 
and courageous family, bril- 
liant, sensitive to the arts, 
producing a scientist, painters, 
writers in every generation.” 
—The Times. 15/- 


Sir Daniel 


HALL 


RECONSTRUCTION 
i AND THE LAND 


‘** This is a book of first-class 
importance, written without 
prejudice and without political 
bias—a considered judgment 
based upon a lifetime’s expe- 
rience of agriculture research, 
administration and practice.” 
—The Listener. 

“* Reconstruction and the Land 
should be read by all interested 
in farming policy.”” — The 
Scotsman. 12/6 


ar oe 





MACMILLAN 












































COMMON CLAY 
W. Riley 7s. 6d. net. 


“There is a restful charm 
about this story that is a rare 
quality in modern fiction... 
An exquisite portrait.” 
—Truth. 
‘““A sensitive and powerful 
story.’”’—Yorks Observer. 


THIS: 
IMPERTINENCE 


Petey Arnott 12s. 6d. net. 


“A first-rate and informative 
companion.”’ 

—PHILIP PAGE (Daily Mail) 
“T never read a book that 
gave so vivid an impression 
of Indian life.”’ 

—H. A. MILTON (Reynolds) 
2nd Imp. 


KING’S 
MESSENGER 
1918-1940 | 


George P. Antrobus, 0.B.E. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“An authentic picture . . . 
courageous and informative.” 

—New Statesman. 
‘Full of intimate and reveal- 
ing anecdote.” 


—Couniry Life. 


HAGAR’S 
GARDEN 


Marion Cran 10s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most interesting 
books we have read for a long 
time.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 
“I admit to liking this par- | 
ticular chronicle of ‘Coggers’ 
immensely.” —Time and Tide. 
— | 
i 


wea HERBERT JENKINSgee ; 
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WHERE HELP 





IS NEEDED 














| Think of the-day when 
_ CANCER IS CONQUERED! 


Think of the thousands of lives saved from 
this terrible disease. Think of the time when 
Cancer will no longer be a spectre of pain 
and slow death to countless people in all 
walks of life. 


Think of the many poor patients who are, at 
this moment, undergoing acute suffering, and 
we who are striving to hunt out the cause and 
find the cure for this dread disease. 

Will you help by Legacy, Subscription or 
Donation to care for those already suffering and 
to help maintain and continue the . intensive 
research. When the cure is found you will have 
joined in spreading these four words throughout 
the world ‘We have conquered Cancer.” 


Please send to the Secretary, 


The 
| Ropal Cancer Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Bankers: COUTTS & |CO., 440 STRAND, W.C.2 








EE ad 


BEHIND BARBED WIRE 

More than 60,000 British Prisoners of War will 

£ 5 will send Spend this Christmas in captivity. For most, 
regular it will be their second Christmas away 
parcels and fyom home. Please imagine what your own 


cigarettes to a 


prisonerforayear feelings would be in like circumstances—and 
send a donation TO-DAY to 
MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, Hon. Director or LORD ABERDARE, Chairman 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1 
NOTE.—Censorship regulations preclude our acceptance of gifts of books. 











| | 1941 Christmas 


Let the spirit of CHRISTMAS 
combine us all in goodwill to 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF H.M. FORCES. 
THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN BOMBED. 

THE AGED AND LONELY. 

THE CHILDREN—THEY ARE HAVING A THIN TIME. 


Your gift to the Church Army’s Christmas Fund can 
be allocated, if desired, to any of these purposes. 


Cheques, etc., to PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 


The CHURCH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.| 











She’s look ing forward toXnas 


N-S-P-C-C 


MATIOWAL SOCILTY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILOREW A 


patil 








For most children it is a happy 
time. But for some, the removal 
of daddy’s protection only 
means hardship, neglect, or 
even cruelty. No less than 
103,352 children received help 
last year from the N.S.P.C.C. 


The Society’s ‘Children’s 
men” help the children in every 
known case of unnecessary 
suffering. The responsibility 
is greater than ever nowadays. 


Will you help with a 


special war-time Christmas 
gift ? 


Sir SPENCER J. PORTAL, 
Hon. Treasurer, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


Legacies are solicited. 





IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 


{Wye pON } 
pou LON Our Prime 
Minister has repeatedly 


warned that the enemy may resume 
his attack on London at any moment. By 
our WAR RELIEF FUND we have helped— 
a , = Sg ap sang, Fogger ogy: of a 
“H ‘amilies. ill you help us to be ready to 
Po a any woman wear a trapped fur, meet future emergencies? Second-hand cloth- 
vib s at every hair on that skin_ has ing urgently needed. Please address: The 

rated with prolonged torture?” These Secretary for War Relief, 


were Grey Owl's words to me. LONDON CITY MISSION 
29a, Great College Street, 





Write for WHITE LIST of Fur Crusade and Humane 











Westminster, S.W.1. J 





Trapping Campaign, which names Fi 
\ ‘urs you need not 
be ashamed to wear. Funds needed for more Advts. 


MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, TOWCESTER 











Patron: H.M. THE KING 








” )\ Ge! Ge! T T r] 
DARKNESS AND DANGER 
These face our Merchant Seamen increasingly as the nights grow 
longer. They still perform their task steadfastly, bringing food and 
munitions to our shores. To them death often comes swiftly, making 
many widows, orphans and bereaved dependents. The SHIP- 
WRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY is always on the watch, ready 
to render assistance. Since the war began immediate Relief Grants 
have been given to thousands of dependents, and thousands of sur- 
vivors from British, Allied and Neutral ships, sunk or damaged by 
enemy action, have been fed, clothed and housed, without delay at the Society’s expense. 
Please send a contribution for this National Work to F. L. SIDEBOTHAM, Secretary 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament) 
52d, CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Bankers : Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 
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Parties will be given for the children—and party frocks. The 
little girl at the top of the page wears a flowered organdie 
from Debenham and Freebody, ruffled and piped. Other 
organdies are tucked and ruffled, or dotted and smocked 


Two styles in smocks are shown above. One in love-in-a-mist 

wool, very fine, is smocked to the waist, with white organdie 

collar, and comes from Fortnum and Mason. The blue shantung 

silk, from Liberty, has a narrow band of smocking and a collar 
edged with French knots 


Christmas morning anticipated—one of Chilprufe’s sleeping- 
suits, covering everything but the hands and face. Chilprufe 
are concentrating their whole quota on the children. Grown- 
ups, when existing supplies are exhausted, will have to wait 

until after the war 


Animals made from 
scraps of material by 
Heal—brown plaid 
gingham dachshund 
with a rather lugubri- 
ous expression, and 
a scarlet ‘‘ Scottie,”’ 
both in strong cotton 


PARTY 


Suggestions for a 
War-time 


Happy 
Christmas 


By 
P. JOYCE 
REYNOLDS 
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WO jer 


TART with a clean sheet, a ; 
and forget all those present-lists that beg=, 


new outlo 

with cigarettes and ended with chocolates ; 

round. This is a Christmas of bound 
possibilities, given imagination and skill in shoppii 
Shortage of supplies brings an element of exciteme {| 
unknown in the good old days, and if coupons | 
out of action many staple Christmas gifts, they h: 
brought compensation in novelties that require 
coupons. There are torches made like soft fu 
animals that slip over the hand and have illuminat 
eyes that show one the way home, torches introduc 
into darning mushrooms for using in the shelt 
chic pigskin torches matching handbags and u 
brellas. Khaki skirt rugs at Debenham and Fr 
body’s that fasten round the waist make splend 
presents for ambulance drivers. Kent hair-brus! 
with wooden backs slip out for washing, and brus] 
with nine rows of bristles are set in a semicircle { 
brushing in the wave. The new plastic lighter issu 
by the Government will be in the shops for Christm 
and costs 6s. 6d. Odd bits of material have bec i 
made up by Heal into smart gingham animals 
dachshunds in brown plaid, dear little horses ; 
strong brown cotton, “Scotties” in tough scarlct 
furnishing material. Marshall and Snelgrove sho 
patchwork cushions in velvet and silk, gay an 
cheerful-looking. Harrods have masses of shopping 
baskets made from strips of felt, machined together, 
bright colours interspersed with black. 

You can buy gift tokens in most of the shops, 

printed on forms that look like cheques. This token 


idea is a very good one for a friend in the Forces, 
who can get exactly what he wants on his next leave. 
Stocking tokens at Selfridges are a marvellous present, 
although they mean that coupons must be given up 
as well as the voucher. 


Mr. Raymond is printing 
tokens that enable the lucky people who receive them 
to have hair treatments, shampoos and sets to the 
value of the voucher any 
time during next year. 
Perfumes and beauty 
preparations are definitely 
short on supply. You will 
need to be an experienced 
and lucky shopper to get 
a lipstick, and still luckier 
to receive one. Perfume 
is limited by the quota 
drastically. All the fam- 
ous brands will be in the 
shops, but there will not 


Below—hat-making outfit, 
including five small hats 
and all kinds of trimming. 
The soft doll with a china 
face comes in a cotton 
dress that can be taken off, 
with a romper set as well. 
Both from Harrods 
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‘Twin Candle Set’ with glass base and flowers. 


Can be used for real flowers. 
Set com plete 18/9 
(No coupons—packing extra) 






















‘Mayfair Flower’ Headdress 
2 of ‘ Love in the Mist’ 25/- 


Neckl. h 
(No uniian ‘ace to match 29/6 


3 ‘Gloves.’ 6 Sac French Mocha—extra fine 
quality skins—In Beaver, Nigger, Grey, and 


Beige. (2 coupons) Pair 24/9 
4 ‘Mavfair Flower’ Posy of 9/6 1: 


‘Christmas Roses.’ {No coupons) 


S ‘ Imitation Pearl Necklets’ of the finest 
quality. Prices ranging from each 19/6 


(No imu illustrated, 1p 35/6 


6 The Fashionable Imitation Pearl Stud Ear- 
rings. Various sizes. (Screw and wire fittings.) 


(No ian _— pair 17/6 


- Angora Scarf and Glove Set. A delightfully 
soft and warm gift. In Red, Royal, Dark Green, 
Rust, Grey, Wine, Navy, Purple, Light Brown, 
Dark Brown, and White. 

(2 coupons.) Set 27/6 










8 Practical Handbag in Real Morocco, lined art 
moire, and fitted divided inner division, pocket 
for ration book, etc. and mirror.. Colours, 
Black, Beaver, Navy. 10x7x 2} 75 a 

(No coupons.) / 









9 Dainty Brocaded Moccasin in a delicate shade 
of Beige and Gold, soft imitation Ocelet coloured 
Fur. Leather sole and padded heel. 


(5 coupons.) Price 25/9 















For style, comfort and 
ease choose this House- 
coat with its lace jolds 
softening the neckline, 
and hidden zip 
through the front. In 
Black or Cherry. 
other colours to order. 
In Moss Crepe enc 

(7 coupons) GN 7 
In Wool 

(8 coupons) 


Inexpensive Gown 
Department 















Dy 
« 









A perfect dinner Gown 
in dull crepe, featur- 
ing the slimming sun- 
ray pleating. Average 
sizes. In Royal, Red, 
Mist Blue, GNS. 
and Black. 1 

(7 coupons) 1 1 2 


Model Gown 
Department 































IMELY 1DEAS 
for CHRISTMAS fiom 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 


Oxford Street 
LON DON = W:-!1 
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ae ANY things have 
| | changed since the 
last great war. There 

is a difference in fighting 
<s methods, in the weapons 
> employed, in the speed of 
— action. 


~ S 
1°) 
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i Yet in one respect, at least, 
IN there has been no change. 
As in 1914-1918, ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
is widely used in civil and 
military hospitals, where it 
continues to play its part 
in the restoration of health 
iN and fitness. Its special ad- 
i vantages in helping to build 
A up strength and energy and 
nN to ensure restorative sleep 
iN are recognised by medical 
iN authorities everywhere. 


rN In these facts lies a tribute 
A to the well-founded merit 
mn and the enduring qualities 
mn which have kept ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
nN to the forefront and made 
it the nation’s most popular 
food beverage. 





The National Beverage “A 


R for 
\ Health,Strength and Vitality 4% 


b AY “#&\ 
& P.583A. 


rN 
RRR EKER KKK e ccc" 
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NON-COUPON PRESENTS 
for the Grown-ups and the Home 





















Send your old furs to Molho, 
and he will make them into 
slippers, hats, gloves, muff bags. 
We show ocelot mules and 
gauntlets. Using customers’ 
fur, slippers can be made for 
1 guinea, and gloves for |} 
guineas, including all materia| 
but the fur. No coupons 


The latest fashion is to pin tiny 
bunches of fruit in the buttonhole. 
Marshall and Snelgrove make them 
exquisitely, costing 6s. 6d. upwards. 
We show a few—mountain straw- 
berries, hips and haws, minute 
oranges, lemons, and crab-apples. 

















Pastel linen early morning se_, 
hand embroidered, a_ tra 

cloth, tea-cosy and egg-cosy i) 
a gift box. Gorringes have 

large selection of these, costing 
12s. 9d. and 18s. 9d. The trolley 
set, also fine pastel linen and 
hand embroidered, comprises 
two cloths and four napkins; 
costs 12s. 6d. plus postage 


be enough to go round, so it is advisable to put names on the rota as 
early as possible. Charming little sachets of potpourri, made in the 
shape of hearts, easy to slip into a letter, are being sold by Debenham 
and Freebody for four and five shillings. Constance Spry is making 
herb pillows and doing up sets of unusual vegetable seeds into gift 
packs. Debenham and Freebody have rolls to slip one’s jewellery 
into, and handsome wooden hair brushes for the military from 56s. 6d. 
a pair. The posies of fruit, wild strawberries, crab-apples, tiny oranges 
for the lapel of a suit, exquisitely made by Marshall and Snelgrove, 
are the latest fashion craze. Gorringes have a large selection of foot- 
muffs in sheepskin, suéde, leather, and fur, all selling at 1 guinea; 
also pastel floral rayon damask sets, the cloth 54ins. square and four 
matching napkins, for 2 guineas. 


VERYBODY will buy for the children, and the toy departments of 
S the big stores look gay and Christmassy. There are charming dolls 
at Harrods with checked gingham bonnets and dresses, a good 
supply of sets for trimming hats, making or embroidering mats, etc., 
plenty of pretty work-baskets, a good supply of dolls’ cots, chemical sets 
for schoolboys, and pulling toys for babies. Ranches are the new version 
of the farmyard; model aerodromes and hangars have “wings” © 
R.A.F. that can be bought separately. 

Party frocks for children mean, very often, asmock. Jaegers a1 
making thin dotted woollens with narrow bands of bright smockin 
which look like peasant embroidery. A white dotted in navy wi 
have three bands of bright green smocking, one at the waist, the othe~ 
two higher. Pastel woollens are smocked solid to the waist, and ha‘ 
white organdie collars. Dotted muslins are smocked in the colour | 
the dot, mostly scarlet and white. For older girls, Debenham a1 
Freebody show velveteen dresses smocked at the neck and waist i 
narrow bands. The colours are bright, coral red, jade green, sapphir 
Walpoles make floral delaine smocks for two-year-olds. 

Fine thin woollen frocks for the grown-ups are in soft, brig 
colours, lacquer reds, turquoise blue, maize yellow, violet, begon 
pinks, sapphire blue. Mostly they are embroidered round the nec 
Skirts are sheath-like, belts are inlet to mould to the waist, often e1 
broidered to match the necklace. Pastel chiffons have full, plain sleev 
and collars and cuffs of sequins or tiny beads. Knitted evening sweate 
in some of the many boucle rayons on the market are very fashionab! 
and generally have a touch of sparkling embroidery at the neck. 
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“JANE anv JUDY 


Expert in re-creating 
pone disused clothes 


Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great coats? 

Thev can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 


by 


,ANE ann JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 














Furriers ~ Milliners 
une 36 Wilton Place, 
37 London, S.W.1 














From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
V2I6 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 








DIAMONDS UP 75% 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 

LERY, SILVER, PLATE. ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.I 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 














SAREE nnn, 
TOUGH LEATHER 
for TOUGH TIMES 











Shoe leath- 
er, like its 
wearers,needs 
to be tough to- 
day. So much 
more service is de- 
manded of it, so much 
__ more endurance. Choose 
VEEBEX Upper leather next 

ume you buy shoes and you will be 

‘ure of getting the fine quality that really 
counts. Tough, weatherproof protection. 
lor safety; flexibility, for comfort; perfect 
stained finish, for appearance ; a long life 
of loyal service. See the name VEEBEX on 
the tie-onlabel. Supplies of VEEBEX are 
necessarily limited—no need to tell you why. 


So look ahead. 


Veebex 


FOOTWEAR LEATHER 


Wm. Paul Ltd., Oak Tannery, Leeds. 
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GORRINGES 


Attractive 


Woollen 
Frock 






* Linia” 
A CHARMING DRESS 
in fine Woollen material. 


Attractively finished with 
contrast applique. Belt fasten- 
ing disguised by a self-material 
bow. Black| Blue, Deep Blue| 
Saxe, Cherry| Darker Shade, 
Blackberry | Blue, Honey! 
Brown or Green. \ | 

Hips 36, 38, 40, 42 ins. \ 


25.7.6 V/ 


11 coupons. 


Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone: VICtoria 6666. 






In marron- 
glace artifici- 
al silk, woven 
to look like 
hopsack, this 
very cleverly 
designed ma- 
ternity model 
is trimmed 
with frills 
inset with 
dark jade silk 
; pleating. 

~ (seven coupons) 


PRICE 
1, { 4 gns. 


including Pur- 

chase Tax and 
Preliminary 
Alterations 


BA R R || MODELS 


obtainable only at 


THE WHITE 


LINEN SPECIALISTS Lt 


51,NEW BOND ST WI. 
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UNCOMMONLY 
GOOD PRESENTS 


Heal’s Christmas display of glassware, pottery, metalware, 


fabrics and furnishings provides usetul gifts of good design and 
excellent workmanship. If you cannot come and see them, 
perhaps you would like us to send you an interesting folder 
we have prepared. We shall be pleased to send any gift you 


buy post free to any address in Great Britain. 


HEAL’S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W.1 


U.S oc tbe aL os Uk. oo oo es MK. 





Mackinlays 


is famed 





for its soft 


mellowness 


Maximum Price 
17/6 
per bottle 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Established 1820 


CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO., 
DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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soHMithe KING 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
BLACK & WHITE 


SPECIAL BLEND OF 


CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISHY 


( a 
Niort chert "bo 


BLA CK:WHIT r= 
Its the Scotch! 
































